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Cinderella  Island 


N  o  one  reads  a  preface;  authors  write  them  for  their  own  amusement. 
But  this  one  is  also  an  explanation  of  why  a  newcomer  to  the  Island  has  the 
temerity  to  attempt  her  story,  when  others  who  have  lived  here  over  the  years 
know  so  much  more  about  her. 

This  monograph  is  the  joint  product  of  natural  New  England  nosiness  and 
an  abiding  love  for  the  rustic  jewel  which  lies  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the 
Niagara,  midway  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Falls.  One  summer’s  residence, 
in  1945,  was  enough  to  pique  curiosity  as  to  her  past  and  stimulate  speculation 
as  to  her  future.  But  where  was  her  past  recorded? 

"Very  few  people  trouble  themselves  with  the  neighboring  scenery  at  all,” 
said  Nicholas  Woods,  companion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  visited  the 
Falls  with  his  patron  in  1859,  "though,  if  the  Falls  were  not  there,  the  exquisite 
combination  of  rock  and  woodland  all  around  would  suffice  to  draw  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  North  America.” 

Nobody  troubled  with  Cinderella  Island.  The  artists,  writers,  photographers 
and  tourists  rushed  on  to  Niagara  Falls,  four  miles  away.  While  the  pictures 
and  stories  of  Niagara  would  fill  a  library,  accounts  of  the  largest  Niagara 
island  are  fragmentary  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  never  have 
been  gathered  together  in  one  place. 
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She  has  had  her  great  moments — as  an  independent  republic,  a  proposed 
New  World  Palestine  and  a  gay  watering  place.  And  in  the  true  Cinderella 
tradition,  she  has  had  her  dark  days  too;  of  disaster,  smuggling  and  shrinking 
population.  Now  she  seems  to  be  on  her  way  to  development  as  a  normal  big 
city  suburb. 

I  make  no  claim  that  this  is  a  complete  history.  But  perhaps  it  will  bring  a 
new  pride  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  here  and  enjoyable  nos¬ 
talgia  to  many  who  in  their  youth  floated  down  the  river  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  If  such  is  the  case,  this  monograph  will  have  served  its  purpose  well. 

This  is  the  Cinderella  story  of  "Owanungah” — of  "La  Grande  Isle” — of 
Grand  Island! 

I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  help  given  by  Elsie  Stamler  and  Hazel 
Link,  of  Grand  Island;  by  Gardner  Dales,  Alex  Stark,  Hon.  Walter  J.  Ma¬ 
honey,  Irene  Hummed  and  Gertrude  Rubert,  of  Buffalo;  by  Hon.  George 
Inglis,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario;  by  Russell  S.  Hadlock,  of  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  many  of  my  other  friends.  Without  them,  much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  herein  could  never  have  been  unearthed. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  picture  which  has  never  been  published  before,  to  my 
knowledge,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hill,  of  Lockport,  owner 
of  the  original. 

R.  R.  M. 


Tobacco  Road,  Grand  Island 
December  1,  1949. 


Chapter  I 


The  Locale 


J_  here  are  19  islands  in  the  Niagara  River  between  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara 
Falls;  one  of  them  famous.  The  whole  world  knows  Goat  Island  because 
it  perches  on  the  crest  of  the  Falls,  but  Grand  Island,  which  is  larger  than 
all  the  others  put  together,  is  comparatively  unknown.  All  around  it  is  the 
thickly  settled,  highly  industrialized  Niagara  Frontier.  Even  in  1949  Grand 
Island  is  rural  and  delightful,  although  more  than  700,000  people  live  within 
a  seven  mile  band  across  the  river  from  its  eastern  shore. 

While  gazing  at  the  tower  of  the  Buffalo  City  Hall  and  the  skyline  of 
America’s  twelfth  city,  one  may  catch  the  finest  black  bass  that  swim.  Herds 
of  deer  pause  in  their  feeding  to  watch  the  glow  of  a  steel  furnace  just 
across  the  river,  and  it  was  only  three  years  ago  that  the  last  of  the  timber 
wolves  were  hunted  down,  within  a  few  rods  of  an  express  highway  crowded 
with  traffic. 

Why  this  peculiar  circumstance?  Until  1935  the  mighty  Niagara  cut  this 
area,  more  than  half  the  size  of  Buffalo,  off  from  the  mainland.  The  ferries 
were  the  only  means  of  transportation,  and  the  Niagara  River  at  times  is 
no  place  for  a  ferry. 

Grand  Island  is  about  five  square  miles  larger  than  Manhattan.  It  is 
some  eight  miles  long,  six  miles  wide  at  the  widest  point  with  an  average 
width  of  four  and  one-half  miles.  The  claim  has  been  advanced  that  it  is 
the  largest  fresh  water  island  in  the  world,  but  a  glance  at  any  map  of  the 
Great  Lakes  will  disprove  this. 

The  Island  divides  the  Niagara  River  into  two  channels,  called  locally 
the  East  and  West  rivers,  which  re-unite  at  its  north  end  for  the  plunge 
over  the  Falls,  four  miles  distant.  From  Lake  Erie  to  the  upper  rapids  of 
the  Falls,  the  Niagara  drops  eleven  feet,  yet  along  Grand  Island  the  current  is 
not  excessively  swift.  The  fastest  water  of  the  upper  river  is  at  the  Peace 
Bridge,  where  it  averages  6.54  miles  per  hour.  Just  below  the  separation  the 
average  is  1.44  miles  per  hour  in  the  East  River  and  1.68  in  the  West  River. 
North  of  the  Island  the  speed  averages  2.39  miles  per  hour. 
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The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  (Erie  Canal)  enters  the  East  River 
at  Tonawanda,  follows  a  20  foot  dredged  channel  to  the  locks  at  Black 
Rock  and  thus  to  its  terminal  at  Buffalo.  There  is  also  a  12  foot  dredged 
channel  running  north  from  Tonawanda  to  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Island  is  partially  wooded,  although  there  are  but  sorry  remnants  of  , 
the  fine  white  oak  which  once  covered  it.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  with  j; 
only  about  20  feet  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  points.  Two 
closely  attached  islands,  Beaver  at  the  south  and  Buckhorn  at  the  north,  are  j: 
now  State  parks,  while  Motor  Island  (formerly  Frog  Island)  in  the  East 
River  is  privately  owned. 

Grand  Island  is  a  town  of  Erie  County  with  its  own  town  government. 

It  has  its  own  school  system,  water  districts,  churches  and  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments,  but  no  industries.  Nor  does  it  need  any,  since  it  is  ideally  situated 
to  be  a  purely  residential  community. 

Its  climate  is  fine  and  invigorating  with  the  river  acting  as  a  great  natural 
air  conditioning  system  and  keeping  the  Island  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  j; 
in  summer  than  the  mainland.  The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  of  May 
6,  1871  commented  on  the  climate:  "It  seems  that  our  suburb  town  of  Grand  , 
Island,  almost  within  the  city  corporation,  shows  the  best  health  record  of 
any  place  in  the  United  States.  Why  need  the  sick  go  to  the  ends  of  the  1 
earth  in  search  of  health?  If  any  of  our  readers  are  sick,  and  are  not  ready  , 
or  willing  to  die,  let  them  go  to  Grand  Island  and  live.”  And  150  years  earlier  J, 
Charlevoix  had  said,  "You  breathe  the  purest  air,  under  the  mildest  and 
most  temperate  climate  imaginable.” 

! 

Chapter  II 

In  The  Beginning 

T 

JL  he  Niagara  region  is  a  geologist’s  paradise.  No  area  of  North  America 
has  received  as  much  attention  from  the  learned  gentlemen  as  this,  where  they  ;i 
may  dispute  such  questions  as  the  origin  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  age  of  i 
Niagara.  Thus  there  is  a  great  mass  of  writings  on  the  subject  and  unless  the  ;; 
novice  is  wary  he  will  be  engulfed  in  a  Niagara  of  words  and  washed  down  j| 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  sea.  i 
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Most  geologists  center  their  attention  on  the  Niagara  Gorge,  but  in  1885 
Dr.  Julius  Pohlman  gave  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Grand  Island  to  the 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  He  describes  a  preglacial  river  which 
joined  the  present  Niagara  at  or  near  Tona wanda  and  flowed  south  toward 
Black  Rock.  There  it  was  turned  back  by  the  hard  limestone  ridge  and  flowed 
north  through  what  is  now  the  West  River.  This  made  a  great  bend  in  the 
1  ancient  river  with  the  present  island  attached  to  the  mainland  from  approxi¬ 
mately  Tona  wanda  to  La  Salle. 

During  glacial  times  this  river  was  filled  with  clay,  gravels  and  sand;  then  as 
the  weather  warmed  and  the  ice  melted,  water  at  least  1,000  feet  deep  covered 
this  area.  Many  thousands  of  years  passed  before  the  waters  subsided,  but 
eventually  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  stood  at  the  same  level  at  the  Lewiston 
(escarpment,  about  30  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  Erie  today. 

The  waters  continued  to  drain  and  a  broad  mud  flat  was  all  that  separated 
1  the  two  lakes.  A  gravel  hill  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  Lafayette 
Square,  Buffalo,  then  marked  the  east  bank  of  the  entrance  to  the  Niagara 
River.  Gradually  the  waters  cut  into  the  old  river  channel  and  the  top  of  the 
I  clay  deposit  that  covered  the  ancient  peninsula  appeared  above  the  surface 
af  the  water  as  the  earliest  portion  of  what  we  now  call  Grand  Island.  Mean- 
;  while  the  flowing  water  was  busy  cutting  a  new  channel  from  Tona  wanda 
north  in  the  present  East  River  and  eventually  the  ancient  peninsula  became 
:  an  island. 

^  Dr.  Pohlman  pointed  out  that  the  West  River  is  both  older  and  deeper 
than  the  East  River  and  that  if  the  waters  of  the  river  dropped  only  12  feet 
the  island  would  again  become  a  peninsula.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
jsudden  decrease  in  the  depth  of  the  East  River  from  Tonawanda  northward. 
I  This  theory  of  the  Island’s  birth  is  further  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the 
;East  River  carries  only  43%  of  the  total  flow  while  the  older  West  River 
.carries  57%. 

i  From  his  investigations  of  more  than  60  years  ago,  Dr.  Pohlman  expressed 
/(the  opinion  that  the  Island  in  its  southern  part  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  sedi- 
[  i  ment  while  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  the  rock  comes  closer  to  the  surface 
:i  although  still  deeply  buried  in  the  clay.  This  opinion  is  sustained  by  more 
i-  recent  explorations.  Piers  for  the  south  bridge  locate  the  limestone  rock  57 
to  74  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water;  those  for  the  north  bridge  hit  the 
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rock  at  26  to  33  feet.  This  indicates  how  the  bedrock,  which  lies  deep  under  the 
Island,  tilts  upward  toward  the  north. 

Grand  Island  is  a  huge  clay  deposit,  lying  along  the  sloping  side  of  an 
ancient  limestone  reef.  Its  fertile  soil  is  a  combination  of  the  silt  brought 
down  by  the  water  and  the  humus  supplied  over  hundreds  of  years  by  the 
forests  which  covered  the  Island  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  And 
far  down  in  the  rock  is  salt  water;  below  that,  natural  gas  which  still  heats 
some  of  the  Island  homes. 

Dr.  James  W.  Spencer  locates  a  tributary  of  the  preglacial  Laurentian 
River,  ancestor  of  the  Great  Lakes,  far  below  the  surface  of  Grand  Island. 
This  ancient  river,  its  channel  now  filled  in,  crosses  from  east  to  west  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  Ransom  and  Bedell  roads,  50  to  60  feet  underground.  , 
Glenn  C.  Forrester  shows  Lake  Tonawanda,  an  ancient  body  of  water,  once  ' 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Island. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  various  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  land  in  this  area  are  separated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  and 
there  was  no  one  around  in  those  days  to  record  what  happened.  The  geologist 
reconstructs  past  events  from  rock  erosion,  fossils  and  well  drilling. 

Chapter  III 

The  Aborigines 

T 

-Li  ong  before  the  white  man  came  to  this  area,  the  various  Indian  tribes 
were  engaged  in  wars  of  extermination  with  each  other.  Land  ownership  changed 
as  a  strong  tribe  wiped  out  a  weaker  one.  Indian  history  is  very  unreliable 
because  of  the  tendency  of  the  red  man  to  interweave  fact  and  fancy,  but 
it  is  certain  that  in  very  ancient  times  a  fort  building  tribe  lived  in  this  area, 
far  antedating  the  Senecas  or  even  the  Neuters. 

DeWitt  Clinton  notes  that  the  earthern  forts  of  these  forgotten  people 
were  found  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  always  above  the  ancient  shore¬ 
line,  which  was  far  higher  than  at  present.  From  this  he  reasons  that  the  fort 
builders  lived  here  in  very  ancient  times,  building  their  forts  along  the  shore 
line  of  the  old  lake. 

In  1849  Turner  wrote  in  his  "Pioneer  History  of  the  Holland  Purchase,” 
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.  .  .  upon  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  Tonawanda  Creek  with  the 
Niagara  River  there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ancient  armory,  and  upon 
no  small  scale.  There  is  intermingled  with  at  least  an  acre  of  earth,  chips 
i  of  flint,  refuse  pieces,  and  imperfect  arrows  that  were  broken  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  In  the  early  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the  plough  would 
I  occasionally  strike  spots  where  these  chips  and  pieces  of  arrows  predominated 
over  the  natural  soil.” 

The  first  white  men  to  come  into  this  area  found  a  tribe  which  they  called 
the  Neuters  living  along  the  Niagara.  These  Indians  followed  a  peculiar 
policy  of  neutrality  between  their  neighbors  on  either  side,  the  Hurons  and  the 
Iroquois,  who  were  constantly  at  each  other’s  throats.  But  although  the  Neuters 
were  always  fighting  other  tribes,  they  permitted  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois 
to  traverse  this  territory  in  order  to  get  at  each  other! 

This  policy  worked  well  until  about  1643,  when  the  Iroquois  exterminated 
the  Hurons  and  then  fell  upon  the  Neuters.  Turner  points  out  that  on  the 
Buffalo  Creek,  about  6  miles  from  the  lake,  an  ancient  fort  and  numerous 
skeletons  were  found.  This  was  believed  to  be  the  site  of  a  great  battle  in 
which  the  Iroquois  destroyed  the  Neuters. 

The  French  were  among  the  Neuters  as  early  as  1626,  and  in  a  report 
to  the  Superior  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  1641,  they  estimate  the  population 
of  this  nation  at  12,000.  These  Indians  grew  and  traded  Indian  tobacco 
(lobelia  inflata)  and  the  French  called  them  the  Tobacco  nation. 

All  that  remains  of  the  Neuters  is  one  word,  a  corruption  of  the  name 
of  their  principal  town  which  once  stood  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  at 
Lake  Ontario.  That  town  was  called  "Onghiara,”  which  the  Senecas  spoke 
as  "Nyahgeah.”  It  was  a  foreign  word  to  the  Senecas,  having  no  significance. 
The  word  has  come  down  to  us  as  "Niagara,”  its  meaning  lost.  But  William 
Kirby  in  his  Annals  of  Niagara  (1896)  hazards  an  interesting  guess,  "To 
venture  a  guess  .  .  .  among  a  hundred  vague  guesses  of  others  .  .  .  one  might 
conjecture  that  the  name  of  our  river  meant  the  Tobacco  River,  from  the 
.  Tobacco  nation  upon  its  banks.” 

As  the  written  record  of  this  area  begins,  the  Senecas,  keepers  of  the 
western  door  of  the  Long  House,  were  in  possession  of  what  is  now  the 
American  shore.  The  Senecas  called  the  upper  river  "Cahaquaragha,”  meaning 
a  cap  and  Grand  Island  "Owanungah,”  or  "low  land  that  grows  many  herbs.” 
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Chapter  IV 


Soldiers  Of  France 


P 


erhaps  the  best  point  at  which  to  start  the  story  of  conquest  by  the  white 
man  is  to  describe  this  part  of  the  country  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  Century.  This  we  can  do  by  combining  and  cross  checking  eye  witness 
accounts  beginning  about  1669. 

The  country  was  densely  wooded,  and  this  was  particularly  true  of  Grand 
Island.  Oak,  maple,  beech,  hickory  and  elm  trees  predominated  and  grew 
so  densely  that  the  forest  was  practically  impenetrable.  Here  and  there  were 
tracks  and  trails,  but  only  the  streams  afforded  a  road  which  was  readily 
passable. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Jesuit  Fathers  were  among  the  Neuters 
as  early  as  1626,  but  these  Indians  had  their  major  villages  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  and  farther  north,  so  the  missionaries  made  no  comment 
of  interest  to  our  story.  Champlain  in  1604  did  have  a  vague  reference  to 
the  upper  river,  inaccurate  because  he  was  repeating  what  had  been  told  him 
by  the  Indians:  "That  there  is  a  fall  about  a  league  wide,  where  a  very  large 
mass  of  water  falls  into  said  lake;  that,  when  this  fall  is  passed,  one 
sees  no  more  land  on  either  side,  but  only  a  sea  so  large  that  they  have  never 
seen  the  end  of  it,  nor  heard  that  anyone  has.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Indians  regarded  the  Niagara  as  a  river  only  up 
to  the  Falls.  Above  the  Falls  they  considered  it  an  extension  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  question  of  where  the  lake  stops  and  the  river  begins  was  not  settled 
until  1800,  resulting  in  the  "most  difficult  surveying  job  ever  done  in  the 
State  of  New  York,”  which  will  be  told  in  its  proper  sequence. 

Galinee,  in  1669,  tells  how  LaSalle  found  the  Niagara,  but  his  mention 
is  meagre  when  he  deals  with  the  upper  river,  "As  to  the  part  above  the 
falls,  the  water  draws  from  a  considerable  distance  into  that  precipice  .  .  .” 
Hennepin,  with  LaSalle  in  1678,  is  more  descriptive,  "From  the  Mouth  of 
the  Lake  Erie  to  the  Great  Fall,  are  reckon’d  six  Leagues,  as  I  have  said, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  the  Great  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  arises 
out  of  the  four  Lakes  above-mention’d.  The  River,  you  must  needs  think, 
is  very  rapid  for  these  six  Leagues,  because  of  the  vast  Discharge  of  Waters 
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vhich  fall  into  it  out  of  the  said  Lakes.  The  Lands,  which  lie  on  both  sides 
jf  it  to  the  East  and  West,  are  all  level  from  the  Lake  Erie  to  the  Great 
Fall.  Its  banks  are  not  steep;  on  the  contrary,  the  Water  is  almost  always 
evel  with  the  Land.  ’Tis  certain,  that  the  Ground  towards  the  Fall  is  lower, 
jy  the  more  than  ordinary  swiftness  of  the  Stream;  and  yet  ’tis  not  perceiv¬ 
able  to  the  Eye  for  the  six  Leagues  abovesaid.” 

In  a  later  work,  Hennepin  says,  "This  Lake  Erie  .  .  .  divides  itself  at  a 
rertain  place  into  two  Channels,  because  of  a  great  Island  enclos’d  betwixt 
them.”  This  is  the  first  direct  mention  of  the  Island  and  is  particularly  in¬ 
reresting  because  it  was  the  first  step  resulting  in  the  present  name.  An  early 
French  map  shows  "La  Grande  Isle”  which  Captain  John  Montressor  changed 
n  1764  to  "The  Great  Island”  and  Robert  Monroe  in  1804  to  "Grand  Island.” 
Thus  the  priest’s  reference  to  "a  great  island,”  combined  with  map  makers’ 
Translations  gave  the  Island  its  name,  which  it  shares  with  at  least  two  other 
.imilar  bodies  of  land  and  a  city  in  Nebraska. 

As  to  the  discoverer  of  Grand  Island,  the  best  evidence  indicates  LaSalle, 
n  1669.  His  companion,  Galinee,  refers  to  the  upper  river  and  since  LaSalle 
knew  the  exact  spot  where  he  wanted  the  shipyard  for  the  building  of  his 
'Griffon”  when  he  returned  in  December  1678,  he  must  have  explored  this 
area  on  his  earlier  visit.  But  it  is  to  Father  Hennepin  that  we  must  look  for  the 
most  complete  early  record  of  the  area. 

The  French  era  extended  from  these  early  explorations  until  the  year  1763. 
And  in  order  to  understand  the  contest  which  started  on  the  French-English 
frontier  here  and  precipitated  the  bloodiest  European  war  of  the  18th  Century, 
it  is  necessary  to  dip  briefly  into  an  account  of  the  power  politics  of  that  period. 


Chapter  V 

The  Powder  Train 

J3y  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century  the  French  had  two  beach  heads  in  Amer- 
ica,  Canada  and  Louisiana.  They  claimed  substantially  all  the  land  between 
Mexico  and  the  North  Pole  and  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies. 
But  the  British  had  settled  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia  and 
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claimed  all  the  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  on  lines  extending  west¬ 
ward  from  their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  the  French  in  America  was  to  build  an  iron  ring  of  forts, 
connecting  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  pin  the  English  against  the  seacoast, 
east  of  the  Alleghenies.  Outnumbered  by  the  English  settlers  about  20  to  1,  the 
French  still  had  a  tremendous  advantage  in  the  system  of  communication 


between  their  two  beach  heads,  originally  laid  out  by  LaSalle,  checked  by 
Celeron  de  Bienville  70  years  later  and  improved  upon  by  Marin  in  1753. 

In  order  to  reach  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  the  "Ohio  Country,” 
the  English  must  cut  roads  through  forests  and  over  mountains.  The  French 
could  use  the  water  route  with  their  bateaux  ...  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario, 
Niagara  portage,  Lake  Erie;  then  a  short  carry  to  the  head  waters  of  the  ■] 
Allegheny,  to  the  Ohio,  to  the  Mississippi  and  so  to  New  Orleans. 

In  this  area  they  followed  the  old  Indian  canoe  route  to  the  interior.  This  ran  a 
from  just  above  the  upper  rapids  at  the  Falls  up  the  west  shore  of  Grand 
Island  to  the  head  of  the  Island,  then  cut  across  close  to  the  Canadian  shore 
to  reach  the  lake.  From  a  point  near  where  Erie  Beach  used  to  be,  the  route 
headed  for  the  Buffalo  River  then  hugged  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to 
the  present  location  of  Erie,  Pa.  The  western  wilderness  at  this  point  lay 
straight  ahead  up  the  lakes,  or  with  a  short  portage  the  bateaux  could  again 
be  launched  on  the  water  route  south  to  Louisiana. 

It  was  to  guard  this  precious  lifeline  that  the  French  built  Fort  Niagara, 
Presquisle  (Erie,  Pa.),  Venango  (Franklin,  Pa.)  and  Duquesne  (Pittsburgh) 
as  well  as  other  forts  more  remote  from  this  area. 

Before  one  of  these  forts  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny,  just  after 
sunset  on  the  evening  of  December  11,  1753,  a  tall  youth  came  out  of  the  forest 
on  horseback,  followed  by  a  small  group  of  English  and  Indians.  He  pre¬ 
sented  a  letter  demanding  that  the  French  withdraw  from  English  lands.  The 
letter  introduced  the  Adjutant  General  of  Virginia  Militia  .  .  .  Major  George 
Washington. 

The  French  did  not  comply,  and  in  the  following  year  Washington  was 
sent  back  to  build  an  English  fort  on  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh.  He  sent 
an  advanced  detachment  over  the  mountains  in  February,  1754,  but  the  French 
appeared  with  an  overwhelming  force  on  April  17,  so  the  English  withdrew 
without  a  fight  and  the  French  demolished  the  unfinished  fort,  later  sup¬ 
planting  it  with  one  of  their  own  .  .  .  Duquesne. 
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To  Washington  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  this  was  an  act  of  war 
jilthough  the  big  show  was  not  yet  ready  to  start.  The  spark  which  set  off 
he  powder  train  came  in  the  clash  of  two  scouting  parties,  one  under  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  other  under  Coulon  de  Jumonville,  in  which  the  latter  was 
killed.  The  French  marched  out  in  force  from  Duquesne  and  drove  Wash- 
ngton  back  over  the  mountains.  Significantly,  his  first  defeat  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  capitulation  on  July  4. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Britain  and  France  were  still  technically  at 
>eace.  But  in  1755  both  countries  dispatched  troops  to  America,  incited  the 
ndians  and  even  fought  naval  battles.  Braddock  marched  against  Duquesne 
ind  his  captured  cannon  came  back  over  the  water  route  and  down  the  West 
liver  in  the  bateaux  of  the  French.  Still  peace  reigned  .  .  .  officially. 

Meanwhile  Europe  had  been  preparing  for  one  of  its  periodic  convulsions. 
Her  crown  secured  by  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  Maria  Theresa 
yas  trying  desperately  to  hold  together  the  remnants  of  the  decaying  Holy 
loman  Empire  against  the  demands  of  militaristic  Frederick  the  Great,  King 
)f  Prussia.  Pompadour  ruled  France  through  her  complete  domination  of  the 
veak  king,  Louis  XV.  Elizabeth  was  Empress  of  Russia. 

Iln  her  desperation,  Maria  Theresa  took  as  her  allies  the  French  courtesan 
ind  the  licentious  Russian  empress.  This  left  England  only  one  possible  ally — 
Prussia — an  ally  greatly  needed  if  she  were  to  devote  her  attention  to  settling 
>he  American  border  dispute  with  France. 

Not  until  May  18,  1756,  did  England  declare  war  on  France.  Austria,  Russia, 
France  and  Sweden  pitched  on  Prussia  and  thus  the  backwoods  war  spread 
o  Europe  and  even  to  India. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  were  to  die  in  the  bloodiest  war  of  the  18th  Century, 
ingland  was  to  be  launched  on  her  career  as  a  great  empire,  the  foundation 
)f  German  militarism  was  to  be  laid  by  Prussia,  France  was  to  lose  her  most 
Valuable  possessions  in  America  and  India  and  the  disjointed  American  set¬ 
tlements,  relieved  of  the  threat  of  French  invasion,  were  presently  to  sever 
•  heir  ties  with  the  Mother  Country!  So  were  world  affairs  closely  linked  even 
n  those  days. 

There  is  great  temptation  to  be  led  farther  afield  by  the  connection  be- 

!ween  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  America  and  the  Seven  Years  War  in 
lurope,  but  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  story. 
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Chapter  VI  {, 

Twenty-five  Years  of  England  ■ 

O  ne  of  the  most  important  and  least  publicized  battles  of  the  world  war  * 
of  1756  was  fought  in  this  area,  the  battle  of  La  Belle  Famille.  By  winning  it 
the  British  took  Fort  Niagara,  broke  the  French  iron  ring  in  the  middle  and 
shattered  the  dream  of  New  France. 

In  July,  1759,  the  English  appeared  before  Fort  Niagara  and  laid  siege 
to  it.  Warned  by  his  Indian  scouts,  the  French  commander,  Pouchot,  had  sent 
messengers  up  the  lakes  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  largest  army  that  could  be 
gathered.  The  French  came  from  Illinois  and  Detroit,  bringing  with  them 
western  Indians,  and  mobilized  at  Presquisle  (Erie) .  Estimates  of  the  number 
who  eventually  moved  down  Lake  Erie  vary  from  Sir  William  Johnson’s  1,200 
to  the  2,800  stated  by  the  French  commander  at  Presquisle. 

Whatever  their  number,  they  chose  Navy  Island  as  their  base  of  operations 
from  which  to  march  to  relief  of  the  fort.  A  diary  captured  from  the  French 
after  the  fort  fell  has  this  entry,  "Monday,  23rd  ...  At  8  A.  M.  four  savages 
brought  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Aubry  to  Monsieur  Pouchot,  by  which  we 
learn,  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  Great  Island,  before  the  little  fort,  at  the 
head  of  2,500,  half  French  and  half  savages.”  The  French  regarded  Navy 
Island  as  part  of  "The  Great  Island”  .  .  .  Grand  Island. 

Up  river  from  Fort  Niagara  was  a  farm  called  La  Belle  Famille,  "the  pretty 
family,”  in  either  ironical  or  sincere  tribute  to  its  inhabitants.  It  was  here, 
from  behind  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees,  that  the  English  met  the  French  at 
eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  24,  1759. 

There  are  many  accounts  of  this  battle  for  an  American  empire  which  oc¬ 
curred  nearly  200  years  ago,  but  the  following  is  based  on  that  published  in 
the  Maryland  Gazette,  of  Baltimore,  on  August  30,  1759,  quoting  a  letter 
written  from  Niagara  the  next  day  as  well  as  the  eye-witness  account  of  Lt. 
Moncrief. 

First  there  was  a  short  conference  of  the  Indians  on  both  sides,  in  which 
those  favoring  the  English  tried  to  persuade  those  who  were  with  the  French 
to  drop  their  war  plans.  This  was  unsuccessful;  the  battle  was  joined  and 
lasted  for  about  one  hour.  The  French  ultimately  retreated  up  the  river  in  a 
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rout,  leaving  250  dead  and  all  their  major  officers  prisoners.  This  account 
;ets  the  French  force  at  1,500,  of  which  400  were  Indians,  and  the  English 
it  1,300.  It  also  recounts  that  Sir  William  Johnson,  after  the  battle,  sent  a 
;roup  of  Indians  to  search  for  supplies  which  the  French  had  concealed  "on 
m  island  about  twenty  jniles  from  the  fort,”  and  they  recovered  goods  to 
:he  value  of  8,000  pounds. 

Turner,  writing  in  1849,  says  that  after  the  fall  of  Quebec,  the  following 
September,  the  French  decided  to  destroy  two  armed  vessels  lying  in  the  Niag- 
ira  and  withdraw  from  their  small  fort  above  the  Falls.  Accordingly,  the  ships 
'were  taken  into  the  arm  of  the  river  that  separates  a  small  island  from  the 
root  of  Grand  Island,  and  burned  down  to  the  water’s  edge;  after  which  the 
i  lulls  sunk.”  He  recounts  that  the  early  settlers  used  to  take  chain,  shot  and 
:  ron  from  these  sunken  hulls  and  says  that  he  took  an  oak  plank  from  them, 

!  vhich  after  more  than  80  years  in  the  water  was  perfectly  sound  and  took  a 
/ery  fine  polish.  He  concludes  his  account  thus:  "The  Bay  derives  its  name 
s  rrom  the  circumstances  here  related.” 

'  A  contrary  account  points  out  that  Capt.  Richard  Montgomery  built  a 
s  .hipyard  for  the  British  on  Navy  Island  in  1761,  and  that  a  letter  written 
e  5y  Sir  William  Johnson  in  1767  recounts  the  accidental  burning  of  a  British 
e  ;hip  there,  which  is  the  reason  for  the  name.  Whatever  the  source  of  the  name, 
C  :he  body  of  water  which  separates  Buckhorn  from  the  north  end  of  Grand 
island  is  called,  "Burnt  Ship  Creek”  to  this  day. 

]  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  story  to  tell  how  the  European  war  waxed 
i  ind  waned.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  ended  on  February  10,  1763,  with  the 
1  pnglish-Prussian  forces  triumphant  and  all  the  powers  retained  the  territory 
vhich  they  had  held  prior  to  the  war  .  .  .  except  France,  whose  American 
>  :mpire  was  extinguished  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

c  In  April  of  1764,  Sir  William  Johnson  opened  negotiations  with  the  Senecas 
1  o  secure  for  the  English  title  to  the  land  which  surrounds  the  Niagara  port- 
1  ige.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  Indians  granted  a  strip  of  land  on  each  side 
>f  the  river  from  lake  to  lake,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  always  be 
^  leld  as  King’s  Land  for  military  and  other  government  purposes  and  never 
*  ihould  become  private  property.  This  was  done  in  part  reparation  for  the 
;  Devil’s  Hole  massacre.  They  also  gave  Sir  William  all  the  islands  in  the  river 
1  is  his  personal  property.  Further  they  gave  "free  liberty  of  cutting  timber  for 
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the  use  of  His  Majesty,  or  that  of  the  garrisons,  in  any  other  part  of  their 
country,  not  comprehended  therein.” 

Joncaire,  who  had  been  master  of  the  portage  under  the  French,  filed  a 
contesting  claim  with  the  British  on  October  18,  1764.  He  declared  that  the 
Iroquois  had  given  the  river  islands  and  part  of  the  eastern  shore  to  his  father, 
but  his  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  British.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  great 
value  placed  on  this  river  front  land  by  both  the  Indian  and  the  white  man. 
The  Indians  reluctantly  gave  it  or  sold  it  to  three  different  nations;  four 
different  groups  of  white  men  claimed  it  at  various  times. 

The  English  guarded  this  valuable  territory,  dominating  the  water  route  to 
the  interior,  with  Fort  Erie  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  Fort  Niagara  at  Lake 
Ontario  and  Fort  Schlosser  in  between,  just  above  the  Falls.  In  their  ship¬ 
yard  on  Navy  Island  they  built  naval  vessels  to  cruise  Lake  Erie  and  keep  an 
eye  on  the  Indians,  the  stout  white  oak  of  this  area  being  used  in  the  building. 

Chapter  VII 

The  New  Nation 

M  ost  of  the  organized  fighting  of  the  American  Revolution  took  place 
far  from  here,  but  the  Indian  raids  on  colonial  settlements  along  the  Mohawk, 
at  Cherry  Valley  and  in  northern  Pennsylvania  were  organized  and  set  out 
from  the  British  post  at  Fort  Niagara.  And  through  this  fort  a  large  number 
of  colonists  who  remained  loyal  to  Britain  came  to  settle  along  what  is  now 
the  Canadian  border,  after  the  fighting  was  over. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  raids  against  the  American  colonies  that  the  British 
Indians  captured  Horatio  Jones  and  Jasper  Parrish,  who  were  adopted  by 
their  captors  to  replace  dead  sons.  These  two  men  came  to  be  so  affectionately 
regarded  by  the  Senecas  that  in  1798  they  were  given  two  miles  of  Niagara 
River  front,  running  south  from  what  is  now  Riverside  Park,  the  Germania 
Park  of  an  earlier  day  in  Buffalo. 

Peace  was  restored  to  the  border  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  September 
3,  1783,  although  the  British  did  not  evacuate  Fort  Niagara  until  1796.  A 
strict  interpretation  of  this  treaty  put  the  international  boundary  right  through 
the  middle  of  Grand  Island.  Article  II  states,  "...  And  that  all  disputes 
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lr  which  might  arise  in  future  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  said  United 
States  may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  the  following 
3  are,  and  shall  be  their  boundaries,  viz:  ...  into  Lake  Ontario  through  the 
le  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  strikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that 
Ti  lake  and  Lake  Erie,  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  communication  into 
it  Lake  Erie,  ...” 

n'  This  provision  did  not  prevent  disputes  but  encouraged  them.  The  Indians 
had  given  Grand  Island  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  but  his  properties  were 
confiscated  by  the  new  republic.  His  heir,  Sir  John  Johnson,  evidently  felt 
that  he  had  claim  only  to  Navy  Island,  for  he  wrote  in  a  letter  of  October 
e  15,  1808,  "Navy  Island  I  think  I  should  obtain  a  grant  from  the  Government, 
y  as  it  stands  on  record  given  to  my  father  at  the  time  he  made  peace  with  the 
10  Senecas,  etc.,  and  purchased  the  carrying  place  and  all  the  lands  you  now  live 
?•  on  at  Niagara.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  Sir  John  felt  the  confiscation  did  not 
apply  to  Navy  Island  which  he,  at  least,  regarded  as  Canadian  territory. 

The  War  of  1812  surged  all  around  Grand  Island,  in  fact  the  Niagara 
Frontier  was  the  most  active  land  front.  There  were  invasions  and  counter 
invasions,  burning  of  towns  and  general  distress,  but  when  it  was  all  over 
it  was  questionable  who  had  won. 

:e  The  story  of  this  war  has  been  fully  told  elsewhere,  only  in  a  few  anecdotes 
c,  was  Grand  Island  concerned.  On  December  12,  1812,  two  American  generals 
it  faced  each  other  on  the  south  end  of  the  Island,  duelling  pistols  in  hand, 
it  General  Porter  had  accused  General  Smyth  of  cowardice  because  of  his  fail- 
n  ure  to  push  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Each  fired  a  shot  "in  as  intrepid  and 
firm  a  manner  as  possible”  .  .  .  and  missed.  The  seconds  insisted  that  honor 
h  was  satisfied  and  a  formal  but  not  very  cordial  reconciliation  was  forced  upon 
y  the  two  principals.  General  Porter’s  distinguished  career  is  well  known  in 
y  this  area;  General  Smyth  was  subsequently  elected  to  Congress  from  Virginia 
a  and  late  in  life  announced  that  he  had  discovered  the  key  to  the  Apocalypse! 
a  Another  incident  is  worth  telling.  British  Indians  used  Grand  Island  as  a 
base  for  spying  on  Tonawanda  and  Black  Rock.  On  one  occasion  the  small 
r  garrison  in  the  block  house  at  Tonawanda  discovered  a  war  party  on  the  east 
\  shore  of  the  Island,  and  fearing  an  attack  they  called  in  every  available  man, 
woman  and  child,  dressed  them  in  soldiers’  coats  and  marched  them  around 
the  blockhouse.  Then  they  turned  the  coats  inside  out  to  show  the  brighter 
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lining  and  repeated  the  performance.  Evidently  the  Indians  were  impressed 
with  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  for  they  failed  to  attack. 

This  incident  led  to  a  rumor  that  the  British  had  occupied  the  Island, 
so  Red  Jacket  requested  permission  to  lead  his  braves  against  them,  emphasizing 
the  point  that  Grand  Island  belonged  to  the  Indians,  despite  previous  gifts 
to  Joncaire  and  Johnson.  "If  we  sit  still  upon  our  seats  and  take  no  measure 
of  redress,”  he  shrewdly  observed,  "the  British  (according  to  the  custom  of 
you  white  people)  will  hold  it  by  conquest;  and  should  you  conquer  the  Can¬ 
adas,  you  will  claim  it  upon  the  same  principles,  as  conquered  from  the  British. 
We  therefore  req”est  permission  to  go  with  our  warriors,  drive  off  those  bad 
people  and  take  possession  of  our  land.” 

They  went  with  their  warriors,  but  the  Island  was  empty. 

One  more  event  of  the  War  of  1812  should  certainly  be  noted.  When  the 
British  bombarded  Black  Rock  on  October  13,  1812,  it  is  recorded  that  "A 
barrel  of  old  Pittsburgh  whiskey  in  the  barracks  behind  Fort  Tompkins  was 
blown  up.” 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  December  24,  1814,  brought  the  war  to  a 
close  with  the  Niagara  Frontier  a  smoking  ruin  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
Article  VI  of  this  treaty  quotes  the  boundary  description  of  the  earlier  Treaty 
of  Paris,  and  then  continues,  "...  and  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  what  was 
the  middle  of  said  rivers,  lakes  and  water  communications,  and  whether  certain 
islands  lying  in  the  same  were  within  the  dominions  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
or  of  the  United  States,”  and  provides  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  settle  the  various  boundary  questions. 

Three  groups  of  two  commissioners  each  were  appointed,  the  two  for  this 
area  being  Peter  B.  Porter  for  the  United  States  and  Anthony  Barclay  for 
Britain.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  two  commissioners  reached  agreement  on 
their  section  without  too  great  difficulty,  the  second  group  required  prolonged 
discussion  and  the  third  had  to  call  in  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  an 
arbitrator. 

Commissioners  Porter  and  Barclay  issued  their  findings  in  a  declaration 
made  at  Utica,  New  York,  on  June  18,  1822.  The  line  which  they  drew  on  the 
water  is  the  international  boundary  of  today.  It  passes  through  the  middle  of 
the  channel  between  Navy  and  Grand  Islands,  then  hugs  the  west  shore  of 
Grand  Island  for  its  entire  length.  Thus  the  American  West  River  is  only 


about  200  feet  wide,  while  the  Canadian  section  is  from  1,200  to  2,300  feet 
wide. 

This  line  on  the  water  doesn’t  bother  people  much  today,  but  it  is  fixed 
from  dome-shaped  concrete  monuments,  four  of  which  are  on  Grand  Island 
and  seven  on  the  Canadian  side.  These  monuments  on  the  west  shore  of  Grand 
Island  are  located  south  of  Burnt  Ship  Creek,  south  of  Little  Six  Creek,  at 
Sheenwater  and  at  the  water  intake  at  Oakfield.  On  both  East  and  West 
rivers  there  are  also  triangulation  points  for  the  waterways  survey,  but  these 
are  marked  by  bronze  plates  or  pins,  set  in  retaining  walls  or  concrete  posts 
buried  in  the  ground. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  fixing  of  the  boundary  is  that  Grand  Island 
is  responsible  for  throwing  the  Horseshoe  Fall  into  Canada.  Dr.  J.  W.  Spencer 
says,  "The  commission  adopted  rules,  one  of  which  was  to  follow  the  deeper 
channel  and  to  compensate  for  islands  assigned  to  either  party.  It  was  for 
compensation,  as  it  were,  that  the  Boundary  Line  was  located  near  Goat  Island 
and  Grand  Island,  giving  only  water  equivalent  to  Canada.  Unless  other  con¬ 
cessions  were  made  it  was  no  compensation  to  draw  the  Boundary  Line  near 
Goat  Island  and  Grand  Island,  for  the  middle  of  the  river  (under  Treaty) 
would  have  divided  Grand  Island  nearly  equally,  while  a  corner  of  Goat  Island 
and  even  more  river  would  have  fallen  to  Canada.” 

He  continues,  "The  placing  of  the  Boundary  Line  gave  the  whole  eastern 
channel,  the  American  Falls,  and  Goat  Island  to  the  State  of  New  York;  but 
only  from  235  to  300  feet  of  river  at  the  Falls.  This  threw  the  crescent  of  the 
Canadian  Falls  within  the  territorial  boundary  of  Canada.” 

Thus  the  British  and  American  commissioners  finally  fixed  the  boundaries 
and  settled  the  dispute  which  began  between  the  French  and  British  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  under  the  Treaty  of  Aix-La-Chapelle  in  1748.  The  dispute 
had  raged  for  nearly  75  years  and  men  had  died  in  America,  Europe  and  even 
Asia  because  of  it! 
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Chapter  VIII 

The  Republic  of  Grand  Island 

w  e  have  noted  how  the  Island  was  first  given  to  Joncaire  and  then  to 
Johnson.  Yet  in  1812,  Red  Jacket,  Chief  of  the  Senecas,  still  referred  to  it 
as  "our  land.”  Evidently  the  Indians  felt  that  each  time  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory  changed  hands  the  Island  reverted  to  them. 

In  order  to  understand  what  now  happened  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  take  a  general  look  at  western  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  It  was  still  a  forest  wilderness,  with  only  a  few  scattered  settlements. 
No  sooner  was  the  country  independent  of  England  than  the  states  began  to 
argue  about  their  boundaries,  Massachusetts  contending  that  the  Crown  grants 
to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  gave  them  title  to  the  upper  part  of  New 
York  State.  The  weak  Federal  Government  was  thus  faced  with  a  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  at  the  very  beginning.  Wise  counsel  prevailed,  however,  and  both 
states  were  persuaded  to  appoint  commissioners  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  First, 
both  states  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  their  claims  to  the  Presquisle 
angle,  now  that  portion  of  Pennsylvania  which  touches  Lake  Erie.  Then,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Hartford,  December  16,  1786,  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
composed  their  differences,  the  former  being  satisfied  by  receiving  substan¬ 
tially  all  that  part  of  New  York  lying  west  of  Seneca  Lake  except  a  strip  a 
mile  wide  along  the  Niagara  River  from  lake  to  lake. 

Note  how  jealously  New  York  guarded  this  precious  river  front  while  giving 
away  about  a  quarter  of  the  rest  of  the  State!  And  note  how  Grand  Island, 
with  some  25  miles  of  shoreline  on  the  same  river,  was  not  even  mentioned! 

The  setting  up  of  this  land,  the  famous  "Mile  Strip,”  involved  "the  most 
difficult  surveying  job  ever  done  in  the  State  of  New  York.”  The  mouth  of 
the  Niagara  at  Lake  Ontario  was  relatively  easy  to  determine,  since  the  shore 
line  is  at  right  angles  to  the  river.  But  where  does  Lake  Erie  end  and  the  Niag¬ 
ara  begin,  since  the  lake  narrows  gradually  into  the  river? 

Seth  Pease,  an  astronomer  as  well  as  a  surveyor,  was  engaged  to  set  this 
point.  After  much  discussion  and  calculation  it  was  agreed  that  Lake  Erie 
would  end  where  it  was  one  mile  wide.  This  fixed  the  south  end  of  the  Mile 
Strip,  which  New  York  sold  in  1805  to  various  private  owners. 
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Massachusetts  sold  the  rest  of  western  New  York  to  Nathaniel  Gorham 
and  Oliver  Phelps  in  1788,  and  when  they  were  unable  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  purchase,  resold  it  to  Robert  Morris  in  1791.  Morris,  in  turn,  conveyed 
his  interest  in  1793  to  the  Holland  Land  Company.  This,  in  brief,  is  the 
story  of  the  Holland  Purchase. 

It  may  be  of  passing  interest  to  note  that  Joseph  Ellicott,  agent  of  that 
company  in  this  area,  named  many  of  the  streets  of  present  day  Buffalo  in 
honor  of  his  superiors,  but  the  only  one  which  stuck  was  Busti  Avenue. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  since  he  named  what  is  now  Niagara  Street,  "Schim- 
melpennick  Avenue”! 

On  September  12,  1815,  the  Senecas  and  the  State  of  New  York  entered 
i  into  a  treaty  under  which  the  Indians  conveyed  all  the  islands  in  the  Niagara 
r  to  the  people  of  the  State.  This  treaty  was  signed  by  Governor  Tompkins  and 
seven  commissioners  for  New  York,  and  by  20  chiefs,  sachems,  and  warriors 
for  the  Senecas,  including  Red  Jacket,  Falling  Boards,  Twenty  Canoes,  Sharp 
Shins  and  Man  Killer. 

The  Indians  received  "the  sum  of  $1,000  in  hand  paid  them  by  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  Governor  of  the  said  State  of  New  York”  and  in  addition 
i  "annually,  forever,  an  annuity  of  $500  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  June  each  year  forever  hereafter,  at  Canandaigua  in  the  county  of  On- 
1  tario;  first  payment  to  be  made  the  first  day  of  June,  1816.”  On  March  6, 
?  1820,  this  was  modified  so  that  the  annuity,  instead  of  being  paid  at  Canan- 
i:  daigua,  should  be  paid  by  a  draft  on  the  Indian  agent  of  the  State,  but  to 
i  this  day  the  $500  is  paid  every  June  to  the  Seneca  Nation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Senecas  made  only  one  reservation  in  their  grant, 
t;  "Reserving,  however,  to  the  said  Chiefs,  Sachems  and  Warriors  of  the  Seneca 
f  Nation  of  Indians,  equal  right  and  privileges  with  the  citizens  of  the  United 
,  States  in  hunting,  fishing  and  fowling  in  and  upon  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
River,  and  of  encamping  on  the  said  islands  for  that  purpose,  whilst  the  same 
<  shall  continue  to  belong  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York.” 

s|  It  was  as  a  hunting  and  fishing  ground  that  Grand  Island  had  its  greatest 
el  value  to  the  Indians.  Peter  Kalm,  the  Swedish  botanist,  referred  to  this  as 
ei  early  as  1750.  Mary  Ann  Nice,  last  of  the  Island’s  pioneer  settlers,  referred 
to  it  more  than  100  years  later. 


Shortly  after  New  York  had  extinguished  the  Indian  claim  to  the  Island, 
and  before  the  international  boundary  line  was  finally  fixed,  some  contending 
that  it  split  the  Island  in  two,  the  so-called  squatters  moved  in.  Accounts  of 
them  vary,  some  contending  they  were  a  wild,  lawless  set  and  others  stating 
that  they  were  merely  land-hungry  settlers  who  organized  a  government  of 
their  own  when  Grand  Island  was  a  no-man’s  land. 

Certain  it  is  that  Pendleton  Clark,  who  is  described  as  their  governor,  was 
a  man  of  some  attainments.  The  surveyors  later  sent  in  by  the  State  made  this 
note  on  the  description  of  Lot  18,  just  south  of  the  Love  Road  on  the  East 
River:  "On  this  lot  stands  the  remains  of  a  log  cabin,  in  which  the  renowned 
Mr.  Clarke  used  to  reside.  While  it  was  undetermined  to  which  government 
the  island  belonged,  this  man  came  on,  and  became  generalissimo  and  the 
director  of  an  independent  judiciary,  whose  law  and  customs  were  enforced 
and  practiced  like  those  of  the  King  of  the  Outlaws.” 

It  is  recounted  that  these  islanders  were  opposed  to  accepting  taxation  either 
from  Britain  or  the  State  of  New  York.  They  also  refused  to  recognize  police 
power  from  the  mainland,  for  they  set  a  constable  adrift  in  his  own  boat.  On  at 
least  one  occasion  Pendleton  Clark  posted  a  proclamation,  "In  the  name  of  1 
the  People  of  Grand  Island,  a  free  and  independent  state.”  But  perhaps  their 
greatest  offense  was  that  they  were  cutting  the  Island’s  fine  white  oak  timber  1 
and  working  it  into  barrel  staves  which  were  shipped  via  Montreal  to  the 
British  West  Indies. 

Colonel  Cyrenius  Chapin  of  Buffalo  having  reported  these  conditions  to 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  the  latter  asked  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  Attorney 
General  of  the  State,  what  procedure  should  be  taken.  Mr.  Van  Buren  replied 
that  three  legal  remedies  were  available,  but  thought  they  were  all  too  slow. 
He  thought  the  Legislature  had  power  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  in¬ 
truders  without  judicial  interference. 

On  March  22,  1819,  the  Governor  transmitted  the  following  communication 
to  the  Senate,  "A  number  of  families  have  settled  on  Grand  Island,  in  the 
Niagara  River,  since  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  and  because  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  islands  in  that  river  has  not  been  settled  under  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  they  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  State;  besides  inflicting  great 
injury  on  the  public  property,  they  may,  in  course  of  time  become  a  serious 
annoyance  to  that  part  of  the  country.  The  accompanying  communications 
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from  Colonel  Chapin  and  the  Attorney  General,  will  evince  the  necessity  of 
legislative  interposition,  which  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  recommend.” 

The  Legislature  acted  with  dispatch  and  on  April  13,  1819,  passed  an  act 
''authorizing  the  Removal  of  certain  Intruders  from  Grand  Island,  in  the 
Niagara  River.”  (227NY1819).  This  recites  that  the  intruders  have  no  rights 
to  the  Island,  that  they  are  there  in  defiance  of  State  authority,  and  "under 
circumstances  of  violence  and  disregard  to  the  laws,  threatening  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society,”  and  empowers  the  governor  to  direct  the  sheriff 
of  Niagara  County  to  remove  these  persons,  and  at  his  discretion  to  destroy 
all  the  buildings  if  necessary  to  carry  out  the  order.  The  act  concludes  with 
these  ominous  words,  "And  further,  that  in  case  resistance  shall  be  made,  or 
threatened,  to  the  execution  of  the  said  order,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
;  sheriff  to  call  to  his  aid  the  'power  of  the  county’  to  the  same  extent,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  as  the  law  allows  in  cases  of  resistance  to  the  writs  of  the 
people.” 

It  is  rather  amusing  that  almost  exactly  one  year  later,  April  14,  1820,  the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  permitting  the  city  officials  of  Albany  to  dispose 
of  their  public  lands  by  lottery  (232NY1820)  and  tacked  on  the  end  of  it 
the  following,  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  avails  of  the  sales  of 
Grand  Island,  when  the  same  shall  be  sold  by  the  direction  of  the  legislature, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  construction  of  the  Lake  Erie 
and  Champlain  Canals.” 

0  There  seems  to  have  been  no  hurry  about  executing  the  removal  order,  for 
the  final  action  did  not  come  until  December  9,  1819.  Sheriff  James  Cronk 
1(j  assembled  30  militiamen  and  two  officers  at  Main  and  Eagle  streets  in  Buffalo, 
v  marched  them  down  the  river  road  and  embarked  in  four  boats  for  the  in- 
n.  vasion  of  the  Grand  Island  Republic.  The  beachhead  was  established  at  5:00 
p.m.  and  the  troops  immediately  prepared  to  withstand  attack,  since  the  Island 
population  was  estimated  to  be  100  to  500  "rough  and  lawless  persons.” 

](  Nothing  happened,  and  the  night  passed  quietly!  In  the  morning  they 
i;  marched  on  the  main  squatter  settlement,  which  was  on  the  West  River.  No 
n  I  resistance  developed,  so  the  troops  were  divided  into  three  details;  one  to  read 
(  the  act,  one  to  help  remove  personal  property  from  the  buildings  and  one  to 
burn  the  buildings.  It  took  five  days  to  make  the  complete  circuit  of  the  Island, 
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but  in  the  end  70  buildings  were  burned  and  155  men,  women  and  children 
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removed  from  the  Island.  Each  was  offered  transportation  either  to  Canada 
or  the  United  States,  and  most  chose  the  former.  The  sheriff  tried  to  be  as 
humane  as  he  could.  It  was  cold  weather,  and  he  provided  food  and  clothing 
to  the  displaced  persons  as  far  as  his  supplies  would  go.  His  report  states  that 
most  of  them  were  desperately  poor,  many  of  them  living  in  shacks,  and  that 
he  found  not  a  single  cow,  pig  or  horse  on  the  Island;  only  a  few  chickens, 
sheep  and  goats. 

The  sheriff  evidently  had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  because  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  he  was  confronted  with  a  social  problem.  In  one  of  the  shacks 
were  a  man  and  a  woman  who  approached  him  in  great  distress.  The  woman 
had  left  her  husband  in  Canada  to  come  to  the  Island  while  the  man  with 
whom  she  was  living  had  a  wife  in  the  United  States.  To  which  country  could 
they  go  without  meeting  legal  problems?  The  sheriff  told  them  to  stay  where 
they  were  for  a  few  days  until  the  notoriety  died  down  and  then  slip  away 
quietly  to  wherever  they  chose.  It  is  recounted  that  by  way  of  protection  from 
the  cold  he  left  them  two  quarts  of  whisky,  which  he  could  easily  spare  since, 
in  the  listed  supplies  of  the  expedition,  there  were  32  gallons. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  day  that  the  militia  came  to  Pendleton  Clark’s. 
Here  too  there  was  no  resistance;  he  had  his  goods  already  loaded  on  flat  boats 
and  as  he  shoved  off  for  the  American  shore  the  Republic  of  Grand  Island 
had  become  part  of  Niagara  County.  Clark  bought  a  tract  of  land  along  the 
route  of  the  new  Erie  Canal  and  there  laid  out  a  village;  the  present  hamlet 
of  Pendleton  in  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Niagara  County. 

Sheriff  Cronk  filed  his  expenses  of  the  "war,”  which  amounted  to  $578.99. 
This  the  Governor  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  on  January  11,  1820,  and  they 
passed  an  act  April  14,  1820,  to  reimburse  the  sheriff  in  full  (249NY1820). 

But  some  of  the  squatters  returned  to  the  Island,  contending  that  the  Act 
of  1819  provided  only  for  their  removal  on  that  occasion  and  since  they  had 
been  removed,  they  could  now  return.  Governor  Clinton  took  cognizance  of 
this,  stating  in  his  annual  address  to  the  Legislature  on  January  2,  1822: 
"Grand  Island,  a  very  valuable  tract  of  land  in  the  Niagara  River,  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  canal  fund.  By  virtue  of  a  statute  passed 
for  that  purpose,  I  caused  the  expulsion  from  that  Island  of  a  considerable 
body  of  intruders,  and  since  that  event  a  number  have  renewed  the  aggression 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  State,  and  in  defiance  of  its  authority.  As  it  is 
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questionable  whether  the  power  granted  to  the  executive  by  the  act  is  not 
spent,  it  may  be  advisable  for  you  to  take  this  subject  into  consideration.” 

At  least  four  families  did  return,  and  among  them  was  a  man  named 
Denison,  who  established  himself  near  Falconwood.  When  Major  Noah  later 
became  interested  in  this  area,  Denison  offered  him  an  interest  in  his  perpetual 
motion  machine  in  exchange  for  a  homestead.  Noah  told  him  to  stay  on  the 
land  and  he  would  look  at  the  machine  later.  After  the  failure  of  Noah’s 
venture  it  was  necessary  for  the  new  purchasers  to  take  him  into  court,  since 
he  contended  he  had  completed  a  deal.  His  case  was  no  more  successful  than 
i  his  machine,  which  was  exhibited  in  court. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  write  the  epitaph  of  the  Republic  of  Grand  Island 
than  to  quote  from  Lewis  F.  Allen’s  paper  before  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society  on  March  5,  1866:  "No  wonder  that  the  loafing  desultory  habits  of 
the  squatters  found  there  a  congenial  dwelling-place.  There  were  the  serene 
sky,  the  clear  waters,  the  venerable  trees — all  in  quiet  summer  beauty,  inviting 
to  repose,  to  listlessness  and  laziness,  so  congenial  to  squatter  and  roving  life. 
Who  can  blame  the  vagabonds  for  loving  to  live  and  harbor  there!” 

Chapter  IX 

No  ah’  s  Architecture 
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J_  he  Indian  title  having  been  extinguished,  the  international  boundary  fixed 
and  the  squatters  driven  out,  the  Legislature  passed  another  act  (242NY1824) 
relating  to  Grand  Island.  By  this  act  of  April  12,  1824,  the  commissioners  of 
the  land  office  were  directed  to  have  the  Island  surveyed  into  lots  not  exceeding 
200  acres  each. 

Silas  D.  Kellogg  started  the  survey  that  same  year  with  James  Tanner  as 
his  assistant,  the  work  being  finished  by  Mr.  Tanner  after  the  death  of  his 
chief.  Simeon  De  Witt,  Surveyor-General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  reported 
the  completion  of  the  survey  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  on  January  28, 
1825. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  on  the  map  which  accompanied  the  survey,  that  all 
the  creeks  and  all  the  islands,  except  Motor  Island,  bear  their  present  day 
day  names.  A  large  marsh  is  noted  extending  northward  from  what  is  now 
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the  junction  of  the  Fix  Road  and  Alt  Boulevard.  Buildings  are  shown  around 
the  shore  line  as  being  owned  by  people  with  the  following  family  names,  no 
first  names  being  given  .  .  .  Welch,  Powers,  Mitchell,  Morse,  Clark,  Nutting, 
Hand,  Cone,  Barns,  Whitman,  Spicer,  Kent  and  Mattock.  Here  is  a  record 
of  the  very  first  white  settlers  on  the  Island. 

Mr.  DeWitt,  as  instructed  by  law,  valued  the  entire  main  island  at 
$48,422.73  *4?  finding  it  to  have  an  area  of  17,381.20  acres.  He  regarded  the 
extreme  southeastern  and  extreme  northwestern  tips  as  being  the  most  valuable 
(Lots  1  and  111)  setting  their  price  at  $4.00  per  acre. 

The  entire  Island  was  sold  in  1825  to  four  men  for  $76,230.  The  purchasers 
were  Samuel  Leggett,  John  B.  Yates,  Archibald  McIntyre  and  Peter  Smith, 
the  latter  one  of  the  biggest  land  speculators  in  the  State  and  the  only  one 
who  came  out  of  the  deal  well. 

The  Leggett  purchase  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  He  paid  $7,200  for  1,020 
acres  at  the  south  end  of  the  Island  and  $9,785  for  the  adjoining  1,535  acres 
along  the  East  River,  extending  downstream  to  a  point  below  Tona wanda. 
While  the  overall  price  for  the  whole  Island  was  $4.38  per  acre,  the  average 
price  of  the  Leggett  purchase  was  $6.65  per  acre. 

But  it  is  not  the  price  of  the  Leggett  purchase  which  is  of  particular  in¬ 
terest;  rather  it  was  the  plan  for  the  use  of  the  land.  He  was  acting  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  prominent  New  York  City  politician  who  had  a  great  idea, 
and  herein  lies  what  is  probably  the  best  known  story  about  Grand  Island. 

Major  Mordecai  Manuel  Noah  was  described  as  a  man  of  striking  appear¬ 
ance;  muscular  and  rotund,  with  a  genial,  generous  and  sympathetic  nature. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  a  politician,  editor  of  the  Bucktail  party’s  newspaper  in  New 
York  City  and  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall.  After  his  Grand  Island  venture 
he  returned  to  New  York  and  served  with  distinction  as  a  judge  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  court.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  he  was  a  man  of  substance,  although  he 
has  often  been  ridiculed  in  the  telling  of  his  story. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  here  in  the  New  World  a  city  of  refuge 
for  the  Jews,  who  were  undergoing  tremendous  persecution  in  Europe.  Before 
present  day  Americans  reject  this  idea  as  fantastic,  they  should  recall  that 
Navy  and  Grand  islands  received  very  serious  consideration  only  a  few  years 
ago  as  the  permanent  home  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  Noah  who  persuaded  Leggett  to  purchase  the  land.  Provided  with 
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the  site,  he  ordered  a  cornerstone  from  Cleveland,  publicized  his  idea  in  his 
newspaper  and  late  in  August,  1825,  came  to  Buffalo  prepared  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  his  City  of  Ararat  on  Grand  Island.  A  flagpole  had  been 
erected  on  the  Island  for  displaying  the  flag  of  Israel  and  crowds  were  gath¬ 
ered  along  the  river  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Noah’s  own  account  of  proceed¬ 
ings  says  there  were  not  enough  boats  to  take  the  crowd  to  the  Island,  and 
through  the  friendly  offer  of  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  the 
ceremonies  were  transferred  to  that  building,  in  Buffalo. 

Festivities  opened  at  dawn  on  September  2,  with  the  firing  of  a  salute 
by  the  artillery  company.  At  eleven  o’clock  a  parade  moved  down  Main  Street 
from  the  Court  House  to  St.  Paul’s  with  city  officials,  bands  and  members  of 
;  the  Masonic  order  in  line.  Center  of  all  eyes  was  Noah  himself,  in  his  robe  of 
crimson  silk  trimmed  with  ermine  and  a  richly  embossed  golden  medal  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  neck. 

In  St.  Paul’s  was  the  cornerstone,  with  its  inscription  partly  in  Hebrew  and 
partly  in  English:  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord;  ARARAT, 
A  City  of  Refuge  for  the  Jews,  Founded  by  Mordecai  Manuel  Noah,  in  the 
Month  Tizri,  September  1825  &  in  the  50th  year  of  American  Independence.” 
i  In  the  Christian  church  the  cornerstone  of  the  Jewish  refuge  was  laid. 

Noah  read  a  long  proclamation.  He  described  himself  as  "Citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  late  consul  of  said  states  for  the  city  and  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  High  Sheriff  of  New  York,  Counsellor  at  law,  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Governor  and  Judge  of  Israel.”  He  declared  the  Jewish  nation  re¬ 
established  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  abolished 
polygamy  among  the  Jews  and  he  levied  a  tax  of  one  Spanish  dollar  a  year 
on  every  Jew  in  the  world  to  support  the  project. 

He  made  another  rather  curious  statement.  He  stated  his  belief  that  the 
Indians  were  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and  said  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  "to  make  them  sensible  of  their  origin,  to  cultivate  their  minds,  soften 
their  condition  and  finally  re-unite  them  with  their  brethren,  the  chosen  people.” 
Only  two  years  before  in  nearby  Palmyra,  Joseph  Smith  had  announced  his 
discovery  of  the  golden  plates  in  the  Hill  of  Cumorah,  and  as  he  translated 
his  Mormon  Bible  he  advanced  the  same  idea  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  Pos¬ 
sibly  Noah  followed  this  theory. 

It  is  well  to  see  Noah’s  plan  in  the  perspective  of  the  times.  There  was  a 
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general  religious  stirring  in  this  area,  orthodox  and  unorthodox.  Joseph  Smith 
was  making  his  revelations  at  Palmyra,  Jemima  Wilkinson  was  attempting 
to  walk  on  the  waters  of  Seneca  Lake,  the  Shakers  had  a  colony  nearby  and 
more  conventional  revivalists  were  touring  the  countryside.  Noah’s  was  a  re¬ 
vivalist  plan. 

But  it  didn’t  work.  His  own  people  ridiculed  him  and  the  press  had  a  field 
day.  After  Noah  had  gone  back  to  New  York,  the  stone  was  placed  in  the 
yard  behind  the  church.  General  Peter  B.  Porter  saw  it  there,  gathering  moss, 
some  time  later.  He  got  in  touch  with  Noah,  who  was  an  old  friend,  and  the 
latter  asked  General  Porter  to  secure  it  quietly  and  take  care  of  it.  This  the 
General  did,  placing  it  on  the  lawn  of  his  house  on  Niagara  Street. 

Lewis  Allen  found  it  there,  and  with  the  consent  of  General  Porter  brought 
it  to  the  mill  at  Whitehaven,  on  Grand  Island,  where  he  built  a  stone  niche 
facing  the  river  and  in  it  set  the  cornerstone.  There  it  was  a  favorite  stop¬ 
ping  point  for  the  tourist  boats  on  their  way  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  many  a 
tourist  went  home  with  the  story  that  he  had  seen  the  ruins  of  Ararat.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Noah  never  owned  an  acre  of  land,  laid  a  cornerstone,  built 
a  city  or  even  stepped  on  Grand  Island. 

In  1850  the  mill  was  abandoned  and  the  stone  moved  to  the  Baxter  farm, 
two  miles  above  Whitehaven.  Four  years  later  it  was  moved  to  Sheenwater, 
on  the  West  River  and  a  year  later  Allen  took  it  to  his  farm  at  the  head  of 
the  Island.  Shortly  after,  having  bought  the  Porter  place  on  Niagara  Street, 
he  took  the  stone  back  to  the  point  where  it  started  its  wanderings  in  1834  .  .  . 
after  31  years  of  traveling  to  four  different  locations  on  the  Island!  On 
January  2,  1866,  Allen  gave  it  to  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  in  whose 
Delaware  Park  headquarters  it  may  be  seen  today. 

Noah’s  story  may  best  be  closed  with  a  quotation  from  his  proclamation 
in  which  he  describes  Grand  Island  as  the  "Land  of  milk  and  honey  .  .  . 
surrounded  by  every  commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural  advantage,  and 
from  its  location  is  pre-eminently  calculated  to  become,  in  time,  the  greatest 
trading  and  commercial  depot  in  the  new  and  better  world.”  This  quite  evi¬ 
dently  was  inspired  by  a  plan  advanced  six  years  before  to  build  one  sea  wall 
from  Squaw  Island  to  the  south  end  of  Grand  Island  and  another  from  Grand 
Island  to  the  mainland  just  below  Tonawanda,  thus  creating  a  sheltered  har¬ 
bor  at  the  end  of  the  lake.  As  a  part  of  this  project  a  new  city  called  Erie 
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was  to  be  built  on  Grand  Island  as  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

But  this  grandiose  plan,  like  Noah’s  was  all  talk  and  no  action;  meanwhile 
Buffalo  went  to  work,  built  its  harbor  breakwall  and  became  the  Queen  City. 

Chapter  X 

Tempests  in  a  Teapot 

rri 

hree  more  furores  were  to  disturb  the  border  in  this  area  before  the  long 
peace  which  exists  today  settled  down  upon  it.  Two  of  these  rose  to  full  scale 
war,  while  one  never  reached  the  action  stage.  In  order  to  set  the  stage  for 
telling  the  story  of  the  major  one,  the  Patriot’s  War,  it  might  be  well  to  look 
at  this  area  in  the  early  19th  Century. 

John  Maude,  an  Englishman,  published  a  book  in  1816  describing  his 
travels  in  this  area.  "The  Niagara  is  certainly  a  very  noble  Stream,”  he  notes 
in  his  journal,  "but  its  banks  are  tame  and  void  of  all  interest.  The  United 
States  Shore  was  hid  by  La  Grande  Isle,  covered  with  wood  and  unsettled.  On 
the  Canada  side,  the  whole  distance  to  the  Falls,  with  little  exception,  is 
settled;  and  that  principally  by  emigrants  from  the  United  States  since  1792. 
I  passed  only  two  boarded  Houses,  and  those  little  larger  than  log-huts.” 

Philip  Stansbury,  an  American,  looked  at  the  same  picture  from  our  side 
of  the  river  in  1821,  and  said,  "Chippewa  appears  at  a  distance,  scattered 
about  the  mouth  of  Chippewa  River;  Navy  Island  and  the  woody  shores  of 
Grand  Isle,  lie  at  a  great  distance  on  the  left.” 

Buffalo,  the  largest  town  of  the  area,  had  a  population  of  about  2,500.  In 
the  summer  of  1822  the  canal  commissioners  decided  to  make  Buffalo  the 
terminal  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  competing 
village  of  Black  Rock.  In  the  fall  of  1825  the  canal  was  completed  and  this 
i  area  was  launched  on  its  commercial  career  amid  a  wave  of  land  specula¬ 
tion,  later  to  be  followed  by  the  crash  of  1837. 

It  was  in  December  of  this  depression  year  of  1837  that  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  made  his  abortive  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Canada 
and  set  up  a  separate  republic.  His  followers  were  defeated  in  a  brief  skirmish 
on  the  outskirts  of  Toronto,  and  on  December  11,  1837,  Mackenzie  crossed 
to  Grand  Island  and  so  made  his  way  to  Buffalo. 
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The  border  was  in  a  ferment,  with  the  hard  feelings  accented  by  the  hard 
times.  Threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  homesteads  through  foreclosure,  many 
settlers  were  ready  for  any  kind  of  desperate  venture  and  only  a  spark  was 
needed  to  set  the  border  aflame  again. 

Mackenzie’s  arrival  in  Buffalo  seemed  to  be  the  spark,  for  he  was  greeted 
by  the  largest  mass  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  town,  held  in  the  Buffalo 
Opera  House.  There  was  open  recruiting  for  the  "Patriot  Army”  and  when 
official  protest  was  made  through  diplomatic  channels,  Americans  were  invited 
to  join  "exploration  parties”  and  hunts  for  "deer  and  red  foxes”  in  Canada. 

The  overt  act  came  when  the  "Patriot  Army”  under  Rensselaer  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  appointed  a  general  by  Mackenzie,  invaded  Navy  Island  on  December 
13,  1837.  Here  the  flag  of  the  "Canadian  Republic”  was  unfurled  for  the  first 
time.  The  confused  description  of  this  flag  is  characteristic  of  the  confusion 
of  the  record  in  regard  to  this  little  known  war.  One  good  authority  says  it  1 
had  one  star  and  two  stripes,  the  latter  representing  upper  and  lower  Canada; 
an  equally  good  authority  says  it  had  two  stars,  with  a  moon  breaking  the 
clouds.  And  a  soldier  in  Van  Rensselaer’s  army  says  it  had  two  stars,  without 
any  moon! 

The  original  landing  party  was  composed  of  little  more  than  two  dozen  men, 
but  Mackenzie  spurred  volunteers  with  offers  of  free  land  after  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  In  order  to  reinforce  this  party  and  to  carry  supplies,  Mackenzie’s 
sympathizers  chartered  the  steamer  "Caroline,”  owned  by  William  Wells,  of 
Buffalo,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Appleby  of  that  city. 

On  the  morning  of  December  29,  the  Caroline  left  Buffalo  and  moved  down 
the  river  to  Black  Rock.  Here  a  stop  was  made  and  the  American  flag  run  up; 
the  steamer  then  proceeding  down  the  river  toward  Navy  Island.  The  captain 
declared  a  volley  of  musket  fire  was  directed  at  him  from  the  Canadian  shore, 
but  no  harm  was  done. 

Arriving  at  Navy,  the  Caroline  tied  up  to  two  scows  which  served  as  a  dock 
and,  according  to  the  affidavit  of  the  captain,  discharged  "passengers  and  some 
freight.”  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  steamer  went  to  Schlosser’s 
dock  on  the  American  side  and  after  that  made  two  trips  to  Navy,  returning 
and  tying  up  to  the  dock  at  6:00  p.m.  The  captain  says  he  had  only  ten  men 
in  his  crew,  but  after  he  had  tied  up  for  the  night  23  visitors  were  permitted 
to  sleep  on  the  ship,  having  no  other  place  to  stay. 
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About  midnight  the  ship’s  watch  saw  a  number  of  boats  approaching  from 
Canada  and  gave  the  alarm.  This  was  a  group  sent  by  the  British  commander, 
Colonel  Allan  N.  MacNab,  to  seize  and  destroy  the  Caroline,  and  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  ship’s  captain  to  include  70  to  80  men.  In  the  ensuing  scuffle, 
Amos  Durfee  was  killed  and  a  number  of  others  were  wounded.  The  Caroline 
was  set  adrift  and  sent  over  the  Falls  in  flames. 

Thus  a  delicate  international  situation  was  precipitated.  British  armed  forces 
had  invaded  American  waters,  killed  an  American  citizen  and  destroyed  an 
American  vessel.  But  both  the  citizen  and  the  vessel  were  aiding  an  armed 
invasion  of  Canadian  territory.  And  Henry  Arcularius,  Commissary-General 
of  New  York  State,  in  a  later  report  states  that  ten  field  pieces  and  a  three 
pounder  gun  carriage  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York  were  recovered 
from  Navy  Island  after  the  shooting  was  over. 

This  affair  was  so  distorted  for  propaganda  purposes  that  to  this  day  it 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  stories  of  all  frontier  history  to  nail  down.  Accounts 
of  what  happened  vary  widely,  depending  upon  their  source.  One  reputable 
journal  of  the  day  says  90  were  killed,  although  it  is  quite  definite  that  Durfee 
was  the  sole  casualty.  His  body  was  brought  to  Buffalo  and  exhibited  in  front 
of  recruiting  headquarters,  the  Eagle  Tavern,  on  the  night  of  December  30. 
At  the  same  time  the  Buffalo  city  guard  was  called  out  and  the  47th  militia 
brigade  mobilized. 

The  spectacle  caused  by  this  exhibition  of  Durfee’s  body  is  described  by 
a  writer  of  the  time,  ''his  pale  forehead  mangled  by  the  pistol  ball  and  his 
I  locks  matted  with  blood!  His  friends  and  fellow  citizens  looked  on  the  ghastly 
spectacle  and  thirsted  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  him.”  The  next  day  fire¬ 
men  and  soldiers  marched  in  a  huge  procession  behind  his  casket  and  a  young 
attorney  delivered  a  funeral  oration,  "more  exciting,  thrilling  and  much  more 
indignant  than  Mark  Antony’s.”  Thus  was  the  funeral  of  the  frontier  Caesar 
;  made  a  sounding  board  for  propaganda. 

The  pebble  dropped  in  the  pond  of  peace  spread  its  ripples  in  an  ever- 
i  widening  circle.  Henry  Clay  in  the  American  Congress  called  the  affair  an 
!  "Outrage”;  Canadian  parliamentarians  were  equally  bitter  on  the  subject  of 
:  "Piratical  operations.”  British  Consols  dropped  sharply  in  London  on  the 
!  war  scare  while  tempers  mounted  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

There  was  a  second  incident  on  January  10,  1838.  Lt.  Elmsley,  of  the  British 
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schooner  "Queen,”  was  examining  the  depth  of  the  channel  between  Navy  and 
Grand  islands  at  two  o’clock  that  afternoon  with  two  of  the  schooner’s  boats. 
At  a  point  above  the  south  end  of  Navy  he  was  hailed  from  Grand  Island 
by  American  militia  officers  and  asked  what  he  was  doing.  He  explained  his 
mission  and  was  requested  to  come  ashore,  but  declared  his  orders  prohibited 
compliance  with  the  request. 

Perceiving  that  the  soldiers  were  making  ready  to  fire,  the  lieutenant  ordered 
his  men  to  pull  back  toward  Canada.  This  brought  a  volley  of  shots  from  the 
American  militia,  one  of  which  struck  the  lieutenant’s  boat.  His  official  report 
to  his  superiors  contends  that  he  remained  in  Canadian  waters  throughout  the 
incident. 

Meanwhile  the  British  had  concentrated  their  artillery  opposite  Navy  Island 
and  opened  a  bombardment.  In  order  to  get  an  eye-witness  account  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  follow  a  portion  of  the  adventures  of  Robert  Marsh,  a  soldier  in 
the  "Patriot  Army”  under  General  Van  Rensselaer. 

Marsh  started  his  journey  at  a  small  settlement  called  Sodom,  six  miles  above 
Chippewa,  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  evading  the  prowling  Indians 
and  the  Canadian  sentries.  A  woman  in  a  farm  house  there  gave  Marsh  and 
his  companion  a  boat,  saying  that  her  husband  had  taken  Mackenzie  across 
a  few  nights  previously.  She  told  him  to  leave  the  boat  in  the  mouth  of  Six  : 
Mile  Creek  on  Grand  Island,  and  it  would  be  brought  back  at  the  proper 
time.  : 

"We  were  convinced,”  Marsh  shrewdly  observes,  "that  we  were  not  the 
only  ones  assisted  by  this  patriotic  lady.”  The  lady  was  Mrs.  Samuel  MacAfee, 
who  had  earlier  sent  Mackenzie  over  the  same  route. 

Marsh  and  his  companion  rowed  to  Grand  Island  with  muffled  oars  and 
landed  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  continues,  "We  had  to  go  eight 
or  nine  miles  through  the  woods  and  no  road.  There  had  been  a  light  fall  of 
snow,  and  in  places  ice  that  would  bear  a  man,  but  oftener  would  not;  once  or 
twice  in  crossing  streams  the  ice  gave  way  and  we  found  ourselves  nearly  to 
the  middle  in  water. 

"We  at  near  daylight  succeeded  in  reaching  White  Haven,  a  small  village, 
where  we  were  hailed  by  one  of  our  militia  sentinels:  'Who  comes  there?’ 
'Friends.’  'Advance  and  give  the  countersign.’  Of  course  we  advanced,  but 
we  could  not  give  the  countersign;  a  guard  was  immediately  dispatched  with 


us  to  headquarters,  where  we  underwent  a  strict  examination.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  militia  was  not  enforcing  neutrality,  for  Marsh  was 
sent  across  to  Tonawanda  and  from  there  to  Schlosser’s  dock.  After  being 
shown  the  blood  stains  of  the  Caroline  affair  on  the  dock,  he  crossed  to  Navy 
:o  enlist. 

He  reports  General  Van  Rensselaer  as  saying,  "We  have  about  1,000  already 
md  I  think  this  Caroline  affair  will  soon  swell  our  force  to  2,000,  and  then 
[  shall  make  an  attack  at  some  point  where  they  least  expect.”  It  is  doubtful 
:hat  the  group  ever  reached  1,000. 

Marsh  found  the  Island  in  a  strong  state  of  defense;  tops  of  trees  and 
brush  had  been  thrown  down  the  banks  at  likely  landing  spots  and  25  cannon 
vere  trained  on  the  Canadian  shore.  He  describes  a  terrific  bombardment  of 
the  Island  from  the  British  batteries  that  lasted  for  nine  days  and  nights, 
stopping  only  sufficient  time  to  let  the  cannon  cool.  He  quotes  one  of  his 
romrades  as  saying,  "Well,  if  this  is  the  way  to  kill  timber  on  this  Island,  it 
tertainly  is  a  very  expensive  way  as  well  as  somewhat  comical.” 

The  bombardment  rose  to  a  crescendo  on  January  12  and  the  "Patriot  Army” 
[eft  for  the  American  mainland.  For  a  description  of  the  Island  after  the 
bombardment  we  can  now  turn  to  the  letter  of  a  young  Canadian  officer  who 
nspected  it  the  next  day  after  the  evacuation. 

"Some  say  they  have  removed  to  Grand  Island;”  he  wrote,  "others  that  they 
lave  pushed  on  to  the  west.  The  Island  (Navy)  presents  a  very  desolate 
ippearance.  It  is  furrowed  in  many  places  by  our  shot  and  shells,  numerous 
:rees  are  cut  down  and  others  lopped  of  their  branches  and  tops.  One  solitary 
ndividual  was  left  on  the  Island,  who  it  appears  was  an  officer  in  the  Piratical 
^ang  and  says  that  he  can  show  one  pit  alone  containing  nearly  200  bodies  of 
nen  slain  in  one  night’s  bombardment.”  In  contrast,  Marsh  says  one  was 
cilled  and  three  wounded! 

By  this  time  the  situation  had  become  acute.  The  Canadian  press  discussed 
:he  desirability  of  revising  boundary  lines,  to  include  in  Canada  parts  of  Maine 
md  Michigan;  from  the  American  press  came  charges  of  "British  tyranny”  and 
mwarranted  "oppression  of  Canadian  patriots.”  It  was  not  a  very  bright 
:hapter  in  journalism  on  either  side  of  the  border. 

The  crisis  came  on  January  16,  1838.  General  Winfield  S.  Scott  had  been 
;ent  here  by  the  Federal  government  to  put  an  end  to  the  nonsense,  and  he 
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was  joined  by  Governor  Marcy  of  New  York.  The  insurgents  had  hired  the 
"Barcelona”  and  sent  her  down  the  river  to  replace  the  "Caroline,”  but  by  the 
time  she  reached  Schlosser  they  had  been  driven  from  Navy  Island.  Scott 
put  her  under  government  charter  and  ordered  her  back  to  Buffalo. 

Meanwhile  he  had  notified  the  British  of  his  intention  to  put  an  end  to 
neutrality  violations  and  had  warned  them  that  any  firing  into  American 
waters  would  be  considered  a  serious  act.  He  received  no  reply,  but  British 
cannon  lined  the  west  bank  of  the  river  and  three  armed  British  sloops  lay 
off  Black  Rock. 

Correspondingly  American  troops  had  marched  to  Black  Rock  and  had 
placed  their  artillery  up  the  bank  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  any  surprise 
move.  The  tinder  box  was  ready,  awaiting  only  the  spark  to  touch  it  off. 

On  that  cold  January  morning,  peace  hung  in  the  balance.  Scott  and  Marcy 
peered  anxiously  from  the  Black  Rock  pier  as  the  Barcelona  came  up  the  river. 
Cannon  faced  each  other,  gunners  with  their  matches  lighted,  and  one  false 
move  would  have  been  fatal.  But  the  Barcelona  passed  quietly  up  the  river 
and  the  war  of  1838  never  took  place. 

A  minor  disturbance  occurred  much  later,  in  August,  1864,  when  Confeder¬ 
ate  sympathizers  plotted  an  invasion  from  Canada.  But  guards  were  mounted 
and  the  plot  fell  through. 

The  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada,  two  years  later,  was  a  comic  opera  war  but 
more  serious  than  the  1864  scare.  The  Fenians  were  a  group  of  misguided 
Irishmen,  most  of  them  Union  soldiers,  who  planned  to  capture  England  by 
way  of  Canada.  They  began  to  gather  at  Buffalo  in  May  of  1866  and  by 
June  1,  more  than  1,000  of  them  were  in  town.  Their  boasted  plan  was  taken 
as  a  joke,  but  again  we  were  not  as  punctilious  as  we  should  have  been  in 
policing  our  border. 

Before  daybreak  on  June  1,  1866,  the  Fenians  marched  to  Black  Rock, 
climbed  into  barges  towed  by  tugs  and  headed  for  the  Canadian  shore.  By 
the  time  the  U.  S.  Cutter  "Michigan”  arrived  to  prevent  this  violation  of 
the  border,  the  Fenians  were  in  Canada  and  two  armed  tugs  patrolled  the 
river! 

They  encamped  the  night  of  June  1  on  Frenchman’s  Creek  on  the  Canadian 
side  and  in  the  morning  started  for  Chippewa.  Canadian  militia  turned  them 
back,  so  they  marched  down  the  Limestone  Ridge  Road  west  toward  Ridgeway. 
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;  There  they  met  another  group  of  militia,  a  few  Fenians  were  killed  and  they 

(tumbled  into  their  boats  and  came  back  across  the  river. 

Here  again  we  have  an  eye  witness,  David  N.  Plato,  who  was  only  13  at  the 
time,  "I  remember  I  was  out  spearing  fish  that  day,  and  after  I  got  home 
and  in  bed,  a  neighbor  rushed  into  the  house  with  the  word  that  the  Fenians 
had  come  and  were  killing  every  one.  Without  even  packing  our  things,  we 
jumped  in  a  buggy  and  drove  over  to  Humberstone.  As  it  turned  out,  we  would 
have  been  just  as  safe  at  home.  A  few  were  killed  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.” 

Meanwhile  General  U.  S.  Grant  came  into  the  area,  spurred  the  local 
authorities  into  action,  and  the  Fenians  were  sent  to  their  homes.  They  were 
in  Canada  only  about  40  hours,  thus  participating  in  one  of  the  shortest  wars 
on  record. 

That  was  the  last  of  the  border  flare-ups.  They  are  gone  and  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  and  nowhere  on  the  long,  peaceful  Canadian-American  border  is  there 
better  feeling  and  goodwill  than  in  this  section,  where  some  of  the  bitterest, 
most  senseless  and  most  ineffective  fighting  took  place. 


Chapter  XI 
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Sawmill  to  Settlement 

\ 

1822,  this  area  was  all  Niagara  County.  On  April  2  of  that  year 
the  Legislature  created  Erie  County  out  of  that  portion  of  Niagara  which 
lies  south  of  Tonawanda  Creek.  The  act  of  1824  which  provided  for  the  survey 
of  Grand  Island  also  stated,  "That  the  said  Grand  Island  is  hereby  annexed 
to  the  County  of  Erie,  and  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  part  of  the  Town  of 
Buffalo,  in  said  county.”  Thus  the  Island  was  officially  made  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Substantial  interests  now  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  Island’s  famous  white 
oak  timber.  The  East  Boston  Company,  a  Massachusetts  corporation,  pur¬ 
chased  16,000  acres  on  the  Island  in  1833  for  a  little  over  $5.00  an  acre.  This 
company  had  been  organized  to  purchase  and  improve  Noddles  Island  in 
Boston  harbor.  There  a  shipyard  was  built  and  the  company  immediately 
turned  its  attention  to  the  other  island,  far  inland,  as  a  source  of  timber  supply. 
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Stephen  White,  owner  of  Tonawanda  Island,  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  East  Boston  Company  and  Daniel  Webster  was  associated  with  it. 
Webster  was  many  times  a  guest  in  the  White  mansion  on  Tonawanda  Island, 
and  a  street  in  North  Tonawanda  is  named  in  his  honor. 

In  1834  the  sawmill  town  of  Whitehaven,  named  for  Mr.  White,  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  East  River  shore  of  Grand  Island  with  what  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  sawmill  of  that  time;  150  feet  square  and  operating  15  gangs  of  saws. 
The  Island’s  oak  forest  was  quickly  stripped,  and  by  1836  frames  for  ships 
up  to  700  tons  in  size  were  being  prefabricated  here  and  shipped  down  the  Erie 
Canal  to  Albany,  where  they  were  loaded  on  sloops  and  taken  down  the 
Hudson  and  up  the  coast  to  Boston  harbor.  At  one  time  the  company  operated 
50  canal  boats  and  a  number  of  sloops. 

So  the  Island’s  timber  went  into  the  Yankee  Clippers  as  it  had  once  gone 
into  British  molasses  barrels. 

Whitehaven  continued  as  an  active  town  until  about  1840,  when  the  saw¬ 
mill  operations  were  suspended.  Little  remains  of  the  original  town  and  the 
hundreds  of  feet  of  docks,  but  the  quaint  old  Whitehaven  cemetery  still  may 
be  seen  on  the  East  River  road.  The  cut-over  land  was  offered  for  sale  to 
farmers  in  1849  and  one  year  later  the  sawmill  was  dismantled. 

The  Town  of  Tonawanda,  which  included  Grand  Island,  was  set  off  from 
the  Town  of  Buffalo  on  April  16,  1836.  Then  on  October  19,  1852,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  created  the  separate  Town  of  Grand  Island,  including  the 
adjoining  islands  of  Buckhorn  and  Beaver.  This  was  confirmed  the  following 
year  by  an  act  (659NY1853)  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  law  creating  the  town  provided  that  the  first  meeting  should  be  held 
in  the  home  of  John  Nice,  and  named  him,  Lyman  Thompson  and  Asa  Ran¬ 
som  to  preside.  The  meeting  was  held  on  March  1,  1853,  and  although  the 
population  of  the  Island  was  somewhat  less  than  900,  there  were  30  official 
jobs  filled  by  the  voters;  one  official  to  each  30  inhabitants! 

At  the  top  of  the  list  as  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town  was  the  ubiquitous 
John  Nice.  This  Bavarian  immigrant,  who  was  then  only  40  years  old,  certainly 
deserves  special  mention  in  any  story  of  Grand  Island.  He  settled  on  the 
Island  in  1836,  served  as  head  of  its  government  for  four  years  and  was  then 
elected  to  the  State  Assembly.  He  was  a  substantial  farmer,  holding  a  tract 
of  more  than  600  acres  on  the  East  River,  opposite  Tonawanda. 


Other  pioneer  names  are  listed  in  this  first  election.  Marshall  Fales,  who 
came  to  the  Island  in  1834,  was  one  of  the  constables.  There  are  others  whose 
names  have  been  given  to  town  roads  .  .  .  Staley,  Ransom,  Bedell. 

The  Island  now  entered  upon  a  period  of  permanent  settlement,  with  the 
land  in  the  hands  of  people  who  lived  here  and  farmed  it.  The  original  four 
purchasers  were  speculators,  and  the  crash  of  1837  had  brought  a  large  part 
of  the  lands  back  to  the  State.  As  the  State  disposed  of  these  lands,  settlers 
came  in  increasing  numbers  to  clear  the  land  and  till  the  soil.  Grand  Island 
rapidly  became  the  hay  and  fruit  producer  for  this  area. 

First  of  town  facilities  to  take  root  was  the  school  system,  starting  with  a 
building  in  the  Whitehaven  settlement  in  1840,  passing  through  the  stage 
of  eleven  small  one-room  schools  as  the  population  grew,  and  finally  coming 
down  to  the  excellent  central  school  of  today,  erected  in  1937.  The  first  church, 
Congregational  in  denomination,  was  started  at  Sheenwater  in  1860,  but  the 
oldest  present  day  Protestant  church  is  Trinity  Evangelical  on  the  Whitehaven 
Road,  started  in  1866,  and  the  survivor  of  two  fires.  St.  Stephen’s  is  the  older 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  was  built  in  1862. 

The  post  office  came  late  in  the  19th  Century,  and  rural  free  delivery  not 
until  1902.  In  the  same  year  telephone  service  to  the  mainland  was  established, 
but  electric  service  was  not  generally  available  until  1922. 

Today  Grand  Island  has  four  water  districts  and  a  sewer  district.  It  has 
a  well  organized  and  well  equipped  volunteer  fire  department;  its  75  miles 
of  good  highways  are  kept  clear  of  snow  in  winter.  In  short,  it  has  all  the 
advantages  of  any  suburban  community  plus  one  great  advantage  .  .  .  there 
are  no  industrial  plants  and  certainly  there  should  be  no  desire  to  encourage 
them. 


Chapter  XII 

The  Golden  Era 

w  [TH  the  establishment  of  the  town  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by 
resident  owners,  Grand  Island  began  to  bloom  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
Century.  Its  fruit  orchards  were  famous  and  there  were  many  herds  of  fine 
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cattle.  Its  hay  crop  was  particularly  excellent  and  during  July  it  was  not  un¬ 
usual  to  see  40  to  50  loads  of  hay  waiting  for  the  ferry  to  the  mainland. 

While  the  farms  and  orchards  prospered,  prominent  Buffalonians  discovered 
that  there  was  an  ideal  recreation  and  watering  place,  with  nearly  25  miles  of 
shore  line,  right  at  the  front  door  of  the  city.  This  discovery  brought  the 
Island’s  golden  era. 

First  came  the  exclusive  clubs  and  the  elaborate  summer  homes.  The  Beaver 
Island  Club  was  organized  in  1852  as  the  offshoot  of  a  fishing  club  called  the 
Jolly  Reefers,  and  Grover  Cleveland’s  name  appears  as  one  of  the  incorporators. 
Much  more  lavish  was  the  Falconwood  Club,  organized  in  1858  and  taking 
its  name  from  the  eagles  and  hawks  which  nested  in  the  tremendous  trees 
surrounding  it.  Both  these  West  River  sites  are  now  part  of  Beaver  Island 
Park. 

The  Falconwood  Club  was  imposing,  even  by  present  day  standards.  Located 
in  a  45  acre  tract  overlooking  the  West  River,  the  large  main  building  housed 
a  bar  of  considerable  elegance,  a  bowling  alley,  an  assembly  hall  and  a  number 
of  guest  rooms.  A  12  foot  veranda  ran  the  full  length  of  this  building,  pro¬ 
viding  a  view  of  the  well-kept  lawn  sloping  down  to  a  wharf  which  projected 
110  feet  into  the  river.  Tremendous  trees,  with  trunks  four  to  five  feet  thick, 
dotted  the  property. 

Between  Falconwood  and  Beaver  Island  was  Riverlawn,  the  country  estate 
of  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  with  marvelously  landscaped  grounds  and  com¬ 
prising  in  all  350  acres.  On  the  farm  portion  of  this  estate  some  of  the  finest 
cattle  in  the  country  were  raised.  Farther  down  the  West  River  was  Mrs. 
Townsend’s  summer  boarding  house  and  just  to  the  north,  at  the  end  of  what 
is  now  the  Ferry  Road,  was  the  Oakfield  Club,  set  in  a  68  acre  tract. 

W.  Cleveland  Allen’s  Riverlea  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Island  on  the 
East  River  and  Otto  F.  Haehn  built  Elmwood  near  the  present  site  of  the 
Beaver  Island  Park  bathing  casino.  Elmwood  was  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  most  elaborate  house  on  the  Island.  Not  all  of  these  were  built  or  were  in 
full  flower  at  the  same  time,  but  they  were  all  part  of  the  Golden  Era.  Then, 
too,  there  were  others,  but  these  were  the  stars  of  Cinderella’s  great  day. 

Leader  of  this  development  was  Lewis  F.  Allen.  His  Allenton  Farm  included 
500  acres  at  the  head  of  the  Island,  with  10,000  feet  of  water  front.  Barns 
provided  for  150  head  of  cattle  and  one  year’s  crop  of  hay  alone  reached 
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350  tons.  Allen’s  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  were  famous  throughout  the  nation. 

From  this  vast  tract  of  the  most  desirable  land  on  the  Island,  he  sold  lots  for 
the  building  of  summer  estates.  But  such  lots!  None  was  smaller  than  10  acres 
and  they  ranged  from  that  up  to  100. 

There  were  also  keen  enterprisers  who  saw  that  the  beauties  of  the  Island 
would  appeal  to  many  who  could  not  afford  a  summer  villa.  One  of  these 
was  Ossian  Bedell,  and  on  the  first  of  May,  1877,  he  opened  Grand  Island’s 
most  famous  hotel.  He  was  a  Vermonter  by  birth,  a  shrewd  businessman,  the 
Island’s  first  postmaster  and  in  later  life  the  Buffalo  press  referred  to  him  as 
the  "Duke  of  Grand  Island.”  His  original  hotel  was  built  in  1876,  destroyed 
by  fire  on  New  Year’s  Day  ten  years  later  and  rebuilt  the  next  year.  The  newer 
structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  June  30,  1935. 

For  a  description  of  the  original  Bedell  House,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  an  advertisement  written  by  its  owner,  "The  hotel  stands  within  a  few 
feet  of,  and  facing  the  Niagara  River;  is  three  stories  high,  and  has  a  frontage 
of  120  feet;  it  has  covered  verandas  12  feet  wide,  extending  to  the  third  story. 
The  lawn  is  handsomely  laid  out  with  walks,  flower  beds,  shrubbery,  croquet 
grounds,  etc.  The  leading  attractions  will  be  quiet,  neatness  and  attention  to 
the  wants  of  guests;  light  and  airy  rooms  facing  the  river;  cool  verandas,  free 
from  the  afternoon’s  sun;  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  a  first-class  table. 

"The  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  used  in  the  hotel  are  supplied 
from  the  farm  of  240  acres  connected  with  it  and  owned  by  the  proprietor. 
For  the  accommodation  of  guests,  a  livery  stable  has  been  added,  and  carriage 
or  saddle  horses  will  be  furnished  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Parties  bringing  their 
own  horses  can  have  them  boarded  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  A  fully  equipped 
laundry  has  been  added  this  season,  and  all  laundry  work  will  be  done  at 
reasonable  prices  and  with  promptness.” 

The  standard  of  rural  life  on  the  Island  was  high  in  those  days.  Each  of 
the  clubs  had  its  own  fast  steam  launch  .  .  .  the  Falcon  for  Falconwood,  the 
Lorelei  for  Oakfield,  the  Huntress  for  the  Island  Club.  Typical  of  these  was 
the  Falcon,  with  its  glass  enclosed  cabin  on  the  main  deck  and  an  awning- 
shaded  promenade  deck  above.  Families  spent  their  summers  at  the  club,  with 
the  man  of  the  house  making  the  daily  run  to  Buffalo  and  back  on  a  launch 
which  could  drop  him  in  the  center  of  the  city;  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street. 

Tired  business  men  of  that  day  found  the  Island  provided  them  with  a 
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vacation  each  evening  and  week  end.  All  manner  of  attractions  for  relaxation 
were  offered  .  .  .  riding,  hunting,  boating  and  fishing.  There  was  also  a  bicycle 
path  circling  most  of  the  Island,  the  forerunner  of  the  East  and  West  river 
roads. 

"The  hook  and  line  fishing  of  the  Niagara  was  nowhere  excelled,”  says 
Lewis  Allen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Niagara  River 
still  holds  the  record  for  the  world’s  largest  wall-eyed  pike,  a  monster  weighing 
22  pounds,  4  ounces,  and  measuring  3 6%  inches  in  length. 

The  success  of  the  Bedell  House  brought  forth  other  similar  ventures,  such 
as  the  Sheen  water  Hotel,  operated  by  O.  H.  Howard  on  the  West  River  at 
the  end  of  the  Love  Road.  North  of  the  Bush  Road  on  the  West  River  was 
the  McComb  House,  a  three  story  structure  set  in  a  90  acre  farm  with  a  fine 
grove  of  trees. 

John  Graf  built  his  Niagara  View  Hotel  on  the  East  River,  south  of  the 
Whitehaven  Road.  The  hotel  itself  was  a  modest  building,  but  it  had  an 
amusement  park  adjoining,  and  as  the  19th  Century  drew  to  a  close  this  became 
the  vogue. 

Amusement  parks  sprouted  all  around  the  Island’s  shore  line.  Sour  Spring 
Grove,  Edge  water  Park  and  Electric  Beach  were  East  River  resorts;  Elmwood 
Beach  was  at  the  head  of  the  Island  and  Sheenwater  and  Eagle  Park  were  ' 
down  the  west  side. 

Most  historic  of  these  was  the  park  projected  south  of  Sour  Spring  Grove, 
near  where  the  electric  transmission  line  from  the  Falls  power  plants  now 
crosses  the  East  River.  Here  was  a  spring  of  medicinal  water  of  such  virtue 
that  it  had  been  visited  by  LaSalle,  Red  Jacket,  LaFayette  and  Daniel  Webster 
together  with  many  less  prominent  people.  Red  Jacket  and  Webster  found  it 
beneficial  for  hangovers,  LaSalle  for  colic  and  it  is  not  recorded  what  La- 
Fayette’s  trouble  was. 

Simeon  DeWitt,  the  Surveyor-General,  reported  to  the  Speaker  of  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  in  1825,  "The  surveyor  informs  me,  that  on  one  of  the 
lots  on  Grand  Island,  there  is  a  mineral  spring,  which  discharges  an  abundance 
of  water  of  an  uncommon  quality  ...  A  specimen  of  the  water  has  been 
brought  to  me,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  professional  gentlemen; 
one  of  whom,  who  has  visited  most  of  the  mineral  springs  in  Europe,  tells 
me  that  he  has  not  met  with  any  like  this.  Its  sensible  qualities  are  pronounced 
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to  be  caused  chiefly  by  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids  which  it  contains. 

!  It  is  palatable.  It  has  been  freely  used  as  a  drink,  and  may  possibly  be  found  to 
possess  valuable  properties  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health.” 

Possibly  with  the  right  kind  of  press  agentry  Grand  Island  might  have 
become  a  Saratoga  on  the  strength  of  the  spring  which  the  Indians  called 
"Monahinga,”  signifying  ''Living  Water.”  But  true  to  the  Cinderella  tradition, 
not  much  was  done  to  exploit  the  spring  and  it  has  now  disappeared. 

No  story  of  the  Golden  Era  would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the 
various  steamers  which  at  different  times  circled  the  Island,  making  stops  at 
the  amusement  parks,  clubs  and  hotels.  Their  names  are  legion,  but  here  are 
some  that  will  bring  memories  to  many  present  day  citizens  .  .  .  Allenton, 
Sunbeam,  Silver  Spray,  Ossian  Bedell,  Glance,  Titania,  River  Queen,  Har¬ 
rison,  Lorelei,  Silver  King,  Periwinkle,  Ivanhoe,  Huntress,  Island  Belle,  Eldor¬ 
ado,  Ideal  Hour. 

At  least  three  of  these  deserve  special  mention.  "Glance,”  under  Captain 
iRichard  Pettit,  established  a  round  the  Island  record  of  3  hours  39%  minutes 
in  1887.  "Huntress,”  during  prohibition,  was  moored  for  a  time  near  Beaver 
Island  with  the  International  Boundary  Line  passing  through  it  amidships, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  reinforce  one’s  cooling  summer  drink.  The  "Island 
E  Belle”  was  the  last  of  the  line  to  sail  the  river. 

Many  a  Sunday  School  picnic  of  the  late  1880’s  cruised  on  these  ships  to 
,  one  of  the  Island’s  recreation  spots.  And  many  a  picnic  of  more  earthy 
v  tastes,  as  witness  the  Erie  County  Democratic  picnic  of  1896,  which  required 
E  four  tons  of  lunch  and  350  quarter  barrels  of  beer! 

t  Another  interesting  development  of  1898  was  the  pocket  boom  installed 
ij  between  Navy  Island  and  Grand  Island  by  the  International  Paper  Company, 
j,  This  boom  held  about  10,000  cords  of  pulpwood  which  was  brought  by  steamers 
and  barges  from  upper  Michigan  and  also  from  Quebec.  From  Grand  Island 
the  wood  was  towed  in  a  floating  frame  to  the  mainland  at  what  is  now  the 
1(  foot  of  Hyde  Park  Boulevard  in  Niagara  Falls,  then  floated  down  the  river 
(  inside  another  boom  to  a  conveyor  which  took  it  to  the  paper  mill  yard, 
j!  About  65,000  cords  of  wood  followed  this  route  each  year  until  1914,  when 
,,  the  operation  was  discontinued. 

[j  This  was  the  heyday  of  Cinderella  Island.  She  was  a  combination  of  Bar 
Harbor  and  Coney  Island,  but  for  the  first  time  she  was  popular  and  people 
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sought  her  out.  And  then  her  golden  coach  turned  out  to  be  only  a  pumpkin 
after  all! 

The  first  blow  came  as  a  result  of  her  popularity.  Shortly  after  1900,  the 
owners  of  the  big  houses  began  to  board  up  their  windows  and  move  out  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  abandoning  the  Island  to  the  amusement  resorts. 
This  was  followed  in  1912  by  an  amusement  park  disaster  which  cost  34  lives. 

On  June  23,  1912,  the  Foresters’  lodge  from  Black  Rock  held  its  annual 
outing  at  Eagle  Park.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on  they  started  the  trek  back 
to  Buffalo,  but  a  large  number  stayed  until  the  last  boat.  About  eight  o’clock, 
with  the  evening  mist  starting  to  rise  from  the  river,  the  tug  Henry  Koerber, 
whose  hull  is  in  the  ship  graveyard  near  the  Bedell  House  today,  and  the 
barge  Lottie  edged  in  toward  the  dock  to  get  their  last  passengers. 

Newspaper  accounts  place  the  crowd  on  the  dock  at  250  and  state  that  park 
attendants  were  making  frantic  efforts  to  get  some  of  them  back  off  the 
overloaded  structure.  With  the  tug  still  well  off  shore,  some  50  feet  of  planking 
on  the  south  end  of  the  dock  gave  way,  throwing  more  than  100  people  into 
water  10  feet  deep. 

Panic  resulted,  but  there  were  many  individual  acts  of  heroism.  Rescuers  ( 
took  to  the  water  in  small  boats  as  well  as  swimming  and  floating  on  planks. 
Many  were  saved,  but  the  current  carried  others  downstream  and  that  night 
there  were  16  known  dead  and  19  missing,  only  one  of  whom  was  found  alive 
later. 

The  search  for  bodies  continued  for  three  days.  Press  accounts  contend 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  before  the  sheriff’s  deputies  arrived,  jewelry  j] 
and  money  were  stolen  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Whether  or  not  this  was:: 
so,  the  Island  and  its  amusement  parks  received  a  tremendous  amount  of  ; 
bad  publicity,  for  the  disaster  was  in  the  headlines  for  several  days.  ( 

There  was  also  a  claim  that  the  dock  was  in  poor  condition,  and  that  there  i 
had  been  no  inspection  of  public  docks  on  the  Island  for  some  time.  At  any 
rate,  Grand  Island  excursions  lost  their  popularity  and  the  Island  headed  back 
toward  obscurity.  With  the  coming  of  prohibition  strange  and  hard  faces 
began  to  appear  and  Grand  Island  lost  its  appeal  as  a  resort.  The  sound  and 
stable  families  hung  on  and  farmed  their  land;  what  certain  visitors  did, 
during  the  night  was  none  of  their  business  and  those  people  didn’t  live  here 
anyway. 
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i  Cinderella’s  decline  and  fall  can  be  told  in  statistics.  The  1940  census 
placed  her  population  just  101  short  of  that  recorded  in  1880!  Here  are  the 
figures  since  the  first  Federal  census: 

Year  Population 

1860 .  954 

1870 .  1,126 

1880 .  1,156 

1890 .  1,048 

1900 .  1,036 

1910 .  914 

1920 .  728 

1930 .  626 

1940 .  1,055 


Chapter  XIII 

Establishing  Connections 

I  I R.  Pohlman  has  pointed  out  that  if  the  river  dropped  only  12  feet  Grand 
Island,  except  for  the  man-made  channel,  would  be  attached  to  the  mainland. 
But  the  Niagara  is  not  subject  to  such  variations  of  flow  and  the  Island,  as 
a  result  of  this  separation,  remained  a  rural  district  while  four  cities  grew 
up  on  the  adjoining  mainland.  Establishing  connections  with  the  mainland  was 
always  the  Island’s  number  one  project,  requiring  110  years  for  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

First  action  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  came  with  the  passing 
af  a  law  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  on  April  16,  1825,  (193NY1825) 
granting  franchises  for  two  ferries  across  the  East  River.  James  Sweeney 
was  granted  the  right  to  operate  from  the  Niagara  County  side  of  Tona- 
wanda  Creek  and  William  Williams  from  the  Erie  County  side,  both  ferries 
:o  terminate  on  Grand  Island.  It  was  provided  that  both  operators  must 
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maintain  good  scows  and  operate  all  year  round  and  the  law  als 
rates  for  passage,  ranging  from  62  %  cents  "for  every  wagon,  or 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  horses,  mules  or  oxen”  down  to  12%  cents  each  for 
"pedestrian,  cow,  ox,  horse  or  mule.” 

This  was  the  older  ferry  route,  known  locally  as  the  Tonawanda  Ferry, 
and  was  later  supplemented  by  another  which  was  called  the  Buffalo  Ferry. 
It  was  not  until  1843  that  there  is  record  of  this  older  route  being  established, 
while  the  Buffalo  Ferry  came  much  later,  about  1874. 

Mary  Ann  Nice,  a  pioneer  settler  quoted  earlier,  recalled  that  in  order  to 
reach  the  mainland  her  husband  had  his  own  ferry,  powered  by  a  horse  on  a 
treadmill  driving  paddlewheels.  On  this  ferry  there  was  room  only  for  the 
wagon;  the  horses  and  cattle  swam  behind  it.  John  Fowler,  the  English  traveler, 
mentions  crossing  to  Canada  from  Black  Rock  in  1830  in  a  similarly  designed 
ferry,  the  horse  and  treadmill  being  in  the  middle  of  the  boat. 

Steam  replaced  horses  as  the  years  went  by,  but  the  ferries  were  at  best 
a  tenuous  life  line.  When  ice  ran  in  the  river  there  were  times  when  the  ferries 
just  couldn’t  operate  and  journeys  to  the  mainland  must  be  timed  to  meet 
ferry  schedules.  The  need  was  a  bridge.  ; 

The  battle  for  the  bridge  began  in  1872  and  63  long  years  and  many  disap¬ 
pointments  lay  ahead  before  the  first  car  drove  from  the  mainland  to  the  Island. 

The  first  definite  move  toward  a  bridge  was  the  incorporation  on  May  4, 
1872,  of  the  New  York  and  Canada  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Company  with 
power  to  go  over  or  under  the  river  or  any  islands  in  it.  This  was  to  be 
primarily  for  railroad  purposes,  although  there  was  talk  of  adding  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  facilities.  The  charter  required  that  the  bridge  be  started  in 
two  years  and  the  time  limit  expired  with  no  work  done.  s 

On  May  5,  1892,  the  Niagara  Tunnel  Company  was  incorporated  to  build 
a  vehicular  tunnel  under  the  East  River  at  some  point  between  Cayuga  t 
Island  and  the  foot  of  Genesee  Street  in  Buffalo.  This  gave  the  company 
wide  lattitude,  a  commission  being  named  to  fix  the  exact  location  after 
surveys.  The  capital  of  this  company  was  fixed  at  $1,500,000. 

War  Department  restrictions  on  the  height  of  a  bridge  to  cross  this  navi¬ 
gable  stream  was  the  reason  for  all  this  interest  in  tunnels.  In  order  to  avoid 
interference  with  navigation,  the  Federal  agency  insisted  on  a  high  level 
bridge  and  many  engineers  felt  that  a  tunnel  would  be  cheaper. 


)  established 
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However,  the  Tunnel  Company  added  "Bridge”  to  its  name  in  1893  and 
enlarged  its  powers  to  include  building  a  bridge  if  that  should  be  found 
desirable.  This  project  aroused  great  interest  on  the  Island  and  in  order  to 
aid  in  its  realization  committees  were  sent  to  Washington  to  secure  the  passage 
of  Federal  legislation  so  that  the  company  might  exercise  its  State  charter. 
After  four  years  of  effort,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress,  and  on 
February  5,  1898,  members  of  the  House  Committee  for  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  to  whom  the  bill  had  been  referred,  came  to  Grand 
Island  to  inspect  the  site. 

This  was  a  typical  Congressional  junket.  At  noon  the  party  left  the  foot 
of  Ferry  Street,  Buffalo,  with  a  ten  gun  salute  as  a  send-off.  It  proceeded 
down  the  East  River,  pushing  through  the  ice  floes,  to  the  Bedell  House, 
where  a  large  civic  luncheon  was  held.  After  lunch  the  Congressmen  crossed 
;to  the  Tonawanda  shore  and  returned  to  Buffalo  by  train,  being  accompanied 
by  certain  Tonawanda  and  Niagara  Falls  businessmen  who  urged  that  the 
bridge  be  disapproved  because  they  felt  it  would  be  harmful  to  their  interests. 

Despite  this  attempted  political  sabotage,  the  Committee  reported  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  the  bridge  bill  on  April  7  and  it  became  law  on  June  29, 
1898.  The  Grand  Island  reception  committee  had  done  its  work  well. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  War  must  approve  the  site,  the 
height  of  the  bridge  and  the  type  of  mechanism  used  for  any  drawbridge 
section.  The  Secretary  was  also  to  have  final  approval  of  all  plans  and  was 
to  inspect  the  construction  as  it  progressed.  The  site  finally  chosen  was  just 
south  of  the  present  South  Bridge,  but  the  only  construction  undertaken 
i was  a  single  pier  which  is  now  buried  in  the  slag  dump  of  the  Wickwire 
steel  plant. 

!  On  January  15,  1901,  irked  by  the  lack  of  progress  on  the  bridge,  William 
F.  Conboy,  Supervisor  from  Grand  Island,  introduced  a  resolution  into  the 
Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors  requesting  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  three  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  securing  a  charter  and  building  a 
bridge  over  the  East  River  to  Grand  Island.  The  supervisor  pointed  out  that 
he  had  proposed  the  same  idea  more  than  a  year  previously,  but  nothing  had 
been  done. 

Mr.  Conboy  declared  that  the  expected  visitors  to  the  Pan-American  Ex¬ 
position  would  be  looking  for  factory  sites,  that  Buffalo’s  water  front  had 
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no  such  sites  to  offer  for  new  plants  and  that  development  of  Grand  Island 
would  offer  accommodations  for  Great  Lakes  fleets  for  all  time  to  come. 
He  estimated  that  a  bridge  would  cost  not  more  than  $1,000,000  and  would 
quickly  be  paid  for  by  tolls.  He  stated  that  the  ferries  had  collected  more 
than  $11,000  in  the  previous  year,  and  that  nearly  500,000  people  had  been 
taken  to  the  Island  by  excursion  steamers. 

"Within  the  next  five  years  the  farms  of  Grand  Island  will  be  destroyed,” 
he  proclaimed.  "On  the  ashes  of  their  destruction  there  will  rise,  phoenix¬ 
like,  factories  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  where  the  golden  pumpkin 
now  flourishes  on  the  vine  the  wheels  of  commerce  will  buzz  and  purr  until 
the  whole  industrial  world  shall  know  the  existence  of  Grand  Island.” 

A  meeting  was  called  for  the  afternoon  of  January  30  to  discuss  this  plan. 
Shortly  before  the  meeting,  the  president  of  the  company  which  already  had 
a  charter,  offered  to  turn  this  charter  over  to  the  county,  provided  the  bridge 
were  built  heavy  enough  to  carry  railroad  tracks.  It  developed  that  a  related 
company,  the  Welland  and  Grand  Island  Bridge  Company,  had  been  formed 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  West  River  to  Canada.  This  company  in  turn, 
had  held  discussions  with  the  electric  railway  company  which  was  projecting 
a  line  connecting  Chippewa  and  Fort  Erie  along  the  Canadian  river  bank, 
and  a  plan  had  been  developed  to  bring  a  spur  of  this  electric  line  over  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  bridge,  across  Grand  Island  and  over  the  American 
bridge  to  the  mainland.  Rights  of  way  were  secured  for  this  project  on  i 
Grand  Island,  but  it  eventually  was  abandoned.  ] 

Supervisor  Conboy’s  mass  meeting  was  a  huge  success,  being  attended  by 
such  a  crowd  that  it  was  necessary  to  move  from  Stafford  Hall,  at  Pearl  i 
and  Church  Streets,  Buffalo,  to  the  Erie  County  Hall.  The  meeting  unani-  i 
mously  favored  the  bridge,  but  the  plan  languished  because  the  rest  of  the  c 
county  opposed  incurring  such  a  large  debt  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  town. 

The  undaunted  Mr.  Conboy  tried  again  in  1902.  In  March  of  that  year  f 
he  persuaded  the  supervisors  to  sponsor  a  bill  in  Albany,  providing  for  a  t 
county-wide  referendum  on  a  million  dollar  bond  issue  to  build  a  bridge.  « 
Assemblyman  J.  K.  Patton  and  Senator  George  A.  Davis  pushed  through  o 
a  bill  on  April  29,  1904,  which  provided  that  if  approved  by  the  county 
electors,  Grand  Island  would  pay  one-tenth  of  the  cost  but  not  more  than  o 
$100,000  while  the  rest  of  the  county  would  pay  the  balance.  But  Governor  fi 
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Odell  refused  to  sign  the  bill,  stating  that  #100,000  was  too  big  a  commitment 
for  the  small  town  of  Grand  Island. 

Again  in  January,  1905,  a  bill  for  a  bridge  referendum  was  introduced, 
Assemblyman  Patton  stating  that  this  was  the  fifth  time,  only  one  of  the 
preceding  ones  having  gotten  as  far  as  the  governor.  The  1905  bill  provided 
for  a  direct  charter  to  the  county,  the  bridge  company’s  having  expired,  and 
again  it  was  passed.  Governor  Higgins  vetoed  this  bill  on  June  1,  1905,  on 
the  technicality  that  it  called  for  the  referendum  to  be  held  by  the  county 
clerk,  while  under  the  law  it  should  be  held  by  the  Department  of  Elections. 
The  real  reason  seems  to  have  been  the  solid  opposition  of  the  rest  of  the 
county  to  paying  for  Grand  Island’s  bridge. 

Undaunted,  the  Islanders  continued  to  press  for  a  bridge.  They  sent  com¬ 
mittees  to  Albany  and  Washington  and  presented  their  case  so  persistently 
that  almost  everyone  was  convinced  the  Grand  Island  bridge  was  destined 
to  become  a  local  Flying  Dutchman — a  legend  and  not  a  reality. 

There  was  a  brief  flurry  in  1920  when  it  became  known  that  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  was  buying  land  on  the  Island  as  part  of  a  right  of  way  for 
a  bridge  to  Canada.  After  seven  years  of  study,  the  railroad  was  convinced 
that  the  bridge  across  the  river  at  Black  Rock  was  inadequate  for  traffic 
and  that  a  route  across  Grand  Island  was  desirable. 

Plans  were  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to 
extend  tracks  from  the  existing  line  at  Tonawanda  to  the  bank  of  the  East 
River  at  a  point  just  north  of  what  is  now  the  south  Grand  Island  bridge. 
The  right  of  way  crossed  the  Island  on  the  south  side  of  the  Staley  Road 
and  the  projected  bridge  was  then  to  cross  the  West  River  to  Canada  near 
Black  Creek,  tying  into  the  Michigan  Central  tracks  about  three  miles  east 
of  Welland. 

Most  of  the  needed  land  was  acquired  by  the  railroads,  but  the  War  De¬ 
partment  required  a  high  level  bridge  for  navigation  clearance,  and  finally 
the  project  was  dropped  in  favor  of  improving  the  connection  across  the 
lower  river  at  Suspension  Bridge.  The  railroads  have  since  sold  a  large  part 
of  the  lands  bought  for  this  project. 

The  long  fight  showed  new  hope  on  April  12,  1929,  when  the  Legislature 
created  the  Niagara  Frontier  Bridge  Commission  and  appropriated  #50,000 
for  preliminary  plans  and  surveys.  On  February  1,  1930,  the  Commission 
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reported  and  secured  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  toward  the  bridges,  for 
they  recommended  two,  substantially  as  they  now  exist.  The  Legislature  further 
agreed  to  grant  $500,000  each  year  for  three  additional  years,  although  later 
financing  eliminated  the  third  and  fourth  installments. 

During  1930  and  1931,  the  Commission  acquired  the  necessary  land.  The 
following  year  application  was  made  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  a  loan  of  $2,800,000,  which  was  granted  on  March  31,  1933.  Con¬ 
tracts  were  let  on  September  28  and  construction  started  October  14,  1933. 

The  bridges  were  completed  in  June,  1935,  together  with  the  Grand  Island 
Boulevard  which  connects  them.  The  North  Bridge  is  much  the  longer,  4,100 
feet,  while  the  South  Bridge  is  only  2,000  feet.  The  third  bridge,  that  which 
crosses  Burnt  Ship  Creek,  is  only  250  feet  long. 

The  Islanders  celebrated  the  achievement  of  their  63  year  goal  with  a 
preliminary  celebration  on  July  13,  1935.  A  motorcade  made  the  grand  circuit 
from  the  Island  to  Tonawanda  to  LaSalle  and  back  to  the  Island  over  the 
North  Bridge.  This  concluded  with  a  buffet  supper  at  Edgewater  Park,  with  ; 
more  than  3,000  attending.  The  official  celebration  came  two  days  later,  with 
Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  and  Jesse  Jones  doing  the  honors,  but  the 
Islanders  had  had  their  day  and  all  the  brass  in  Albany  and  Washington 
couldn’t  improve  on  it. 

The  North  Bridge  was  immediately  given  national  recognition,  being  award¬ 
ed  a  plaque  as  the  most  architecturally  beautiful  large  bridge  dedicated  in  1935., 

The  bridges  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  ferries.  The  Buffalo  ferry 
made  its  last  trip  on  July  3,  1935,  and  the  tug  and  steel  scow  were  later  sold 
to  The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  where  the  tug  is  used  as  an  ice  breaker 
and  the  scow  as  a  coal  dock.  The  older  Tonawanda  ferry  continued  until 
July  7  and  at  5:30  p.m.  pulled  into  its  dock  for  the  last  time. 

While  the  bridges  were  under  construction,  in  the  summer  of  1934,  work 
was  started  on  a  new  road  to  cross  the  Island  diagonally  and  cut  down  the 
running  time  between  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  This  road  was  built  en-; 
tirely  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  so  nicely  timed  that  it  was  ready  t 
for  traffic  at  the  same  time  as  the  bridges. 

Naming  this  road  was  a  big  project  and  many  names  were  suggested 
Finally  the  Town  Board,  on  September  5,  1935,  settled  the  controversy  by 
giving  it  an  official  name,  "Grand  Island  Boulevard.” 
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One  hundred  years  after  it  had  first  sold  the  Island,  the  State  began  to 
buy  portions  of  it  back.  Between  1925  and  1930  the  State  acquired  1,195 
acres  of  land,  comprising  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  Island,  for 
the  development  of  two  State  parks.  Beaver  Island  Park  at  the  south  end 
is  550  acres;  Buckhorn  Island  Park  at  the  north  includes  645  acres. 

Of  the  two,  Beaver  Island  is  more  fully  developed  in  1949,  with  a  large 
sand  beach  and  boardwalk,  a  substantial  and  attractive  bathing  casino  and 
extensive  parking  space  and  picnic  groves.  It  is  not  unusual  for  this  recreation 
spot  to  attract  50,000  people  on  a  summer  week-end. 

The  State  also  acquired  a  strip  of  land  250  feet  wide  from  the  South 
Bridge  to  Beaver  Island  Park  on  which  it  has  built  a  parkway  to  handle 
the  heavy  summer  traffic.  There  is  now  under  acquisition  a  strip  240  feet  wide 
and  7.5  miles  long  down  the  west  river  for  a  parkway  to  connect  the  two 
parks  with  a  river’s  edge  drive,  construction  on  which  began  in  the  Fall  of  1949. 

Ultimate  development  includes  an  18  hole  golf  course  and  a  small  boat 
harbor  at  Beaver  Island  Park,  boating  facilities  and  docks  along  the  West 
River  Parkway,  and  bridle  paths,  a  shallow  lake  and  picnic  facilities  at 
t  Buckhorn  Island  Park.  As  this  projected  development  proceeds  the  two  Grand 
5  Island  parks  will  become  the  top  recreation  spots  of  Western  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  the  town  has  developed  a  master  plan  and  a  zoning  ordinance. 
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Cinderella  s  Neighbors 
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Jt^  ive  other  islands  lie  close  to  Grand  Island,  one  of  them  being  Canadian 
territory.  These  satellite  islands  deserve  some  special  mention. 

The  original  areas  of  the  American  islands,  as  shown  in  the  first  survey 
and  tabulated  by  Simeon  DeWitt,  Surveyor-General  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1825  are: 


i 

I* 


Strawberry  . 

Beaver  . 

Frog  (now  Motor) 
Buckhorn  . 


100  acres 
29.32  acres 
2.5  acres 
146.5  acres 
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As  instructed  by  law,  Mr.  DeWitt  valued  these  islands  at  that  time  in  the 
following  amounts:  Strawberry  Island,  $100;  Beaver  Island,  $109.95;  Frog 
Island,  $6.25;  and  Buckhorn  Island,  $549,375.  It  may  be  of  interest  that  he 
valued  Cayuga  Island  at  $296.25  and  Tona wanda  Island  at  $312.25. 

Navy  Island,  which  is  owned  by  the  Canadian  Federal  Government,  has 
been  very  much  in  our  story  of  the  Patriot’s  War.  It  is  316  acres  in  extent 
and  is  now  leased  to  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission  of  Ontario.  Prior  to 
1900  there  was  a  hotel  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  and  a  road  along  the 
curving  shore  on  which  horse  races  were  staged.  A  local  rumor  is  that  this 
hotel  was  razed  at  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service  because  the  plot  to 
assassinate  President  McKinley  was  hatched  there,  but  check  with  responsible 
officials  of  the  Service  does  not  sustain  this.  Until  quite  recently,  a  man  named 
Snyder,  of  Chippewa,  operated  a  farm  there  but  the  island  is  now  deserted. 

The  British  shipyard  built  there  in  1761  gave  Navy  Island  its  name.  From 
this  shipyard  came  the  first  English  ships  to  sail  the  upper  lakes;  the  sloops 
Charlotte  and  Huron  and  the  schooners  Boston,  Gladwin  and  Victory. 

Strawberry,  originally  called  "Meddow”  Island,  had  in  1882  a  fine  two 
story  hotel  with  wide  verandas  and  an  11  acre  grove  of  trees  behind  it.  A 
special  feature  of  this  vacation  spot  was  a  canal  dug  through  the  head  oj 
the  island,  so  that  lady  guests  might  fish  without  the  hardship  of  sitting  in  ; 
boat  in  the  main  current  of  the  river.  As  the  resorts  of  Grand  Island  developed 
this  hotel  lost  its  popularity  and  was  finally  closed.  Correspondence  of  the  da] 
recounts  that  it  was  carried  away  piece  by  piece  as  people  in  the  neighborhoo< 
required  lumber  and  millwork. 

Later  a  small  house  was  built  on  this  island  and  operated  as  a  tavern,  bu 
finally  the  island  was  sold  to  a  gravel  company  and  was  largely  dredged  awa) 

Frog  Island  was  the  site  of  a  projected  amusement  park  in  1905.  The  pro? 
pectus  of  the  Niagara  River  Amusement  Park  Company  called  for  the  builc 
ing  of  a  100  room  hotel,  a  large  dancing  pavilion,  10,000  electric  lights  suf 
plied  by  a  private  power  plant  and  other  extensive  facilities.  It  announced  tha 
the  park  would  appeal  "especially  to  women  and  children.  No  drunkenne: 
or  disorderly  conduct  will  be  tolerated.” 

This  park  was  never  built,  but  the  Buffalo  Motor  Boat  Club  bought  th 
island,  changed  its  name  to  Motor  Island  and  erected  the  building  whic 
stands  there  today.  The  island  is  privately  owned. 
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Chapter  XV 

The  Lady  s  Destiny 

That  is  Cinderella’s  story,  not  necessarily  complete  in  every  detail,  but  in 
broad  outline  covering  the  major  events.  No  one  who  writes  a  history,  how¬ 
ever  confined  the  area  or  period  he  attempts  to  cover,  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  unearthed  and  recorded  all  that  he  should.  But  here  is  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  of  her  past  on  which  to  hazard  a  forecast  of  her  future. 

In  pioneer  days  it  was  natural  that  the  mainland  should  be  settled  first, 
but  long  after  the  mainland  settlements  were  established  the  Island  remained 
a  wilderness.  This  was  not  only  because  it  was  an  island  but  also  because  no 
one  was  quite  sure  until  1822  what  country  owned  it.  After  this  matter  was 
determined,  the  Island  followed  the  normal  course  of  a  frontier  settlement; 
first  the  cutting  of  timber,  then  the  clearing  of  land  and  the  planting  of 
orchards  and  fields. 

The  Golden  Era,  which  opened  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  was  normal 
progress.  What  more  natural  than  the  development  of  this  27  square  mile 
tract  as  a  fine  residential  community?  The  only  thing  needed  was  a  bridge 
so  that  the  Island  might  change  from  a  summer  watering  place  to  a  year- 
round  community  as  the  mainland  cities  grew.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  bridge 
agitation  started  as  early  as  1872. 

It  was  after  1880  that  the  amusement  parks  began  to  crowd  out  the  fine 
homes,  and  strangely  enough  that  year  the  Island  had  its  largest  population. 
The  Eagle  Park  disaster  of  1912  and  the  advent  of  the  automobile  spelled  the 
doom  of  the  amusement  parks  and  the  round-the-island  excursion.  The  down¬ 
trend  continued  until  the  population  of  the  Island  in  1930  was  barely  more 
than  half  that  of  50  years  before. 

While  the  Island  languished,  other  nearby  Canadian  and  American  areas 
experienced  a  tremendous  growth.  Kenmore  village  became  larger  than  many 
cities,  thirsty  Americans  developed  the  Canadian  lake  shore  during  prohibition 
as  far  as  25  miles  west  of  Buffalo  and  suburban  communities  to  the  east  and 
south,  as  well  as  west  along  the  American  lake  shore,  grew  from  sleepy  villages 
to  enterprising  towns.  Lack  of  a  bridge  was  critical  during  this  period. 

Then  the  bridges  were  built  .  .  .  but  in  the  greatest  depression  of  all  time. 
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Large  tracts  of  land  were  still  in  the  estates  of  other  days.  Original  owners 
had  died,  their  heirs  had  scattered  and  it  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  to  send 
deeds  all  over  the  country  for  signatures  in  order  to  sell  a  few  acres  of  land. 
And  many  people  set  fancy  prices  on  their  land  when  it  became  known  that 
the  bridges  were  to  be  built. 

The  turning  point  came  just  before  World  War  II  with  the  development 
of  the  State  parks,  Grandyle  Village  and  Sandy  Beach.  The  1940  census 
showed  a  growth  of  more  than  65%  in  population  since  1930  and  an  actual 
census  taken  by  the  Grand  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  late  1948  set 
the  year  round  population  at  2,726,  a  160%  increase  from  1940. 

Wise  zoning  restrictions  have  been  adopted  by  the  Town  Board,  looking 
toward  the  development  of  the  Island  as  a  substantial,  but  not  expensive, 
residential  community.  There  is  no  great  area  of  river  front  property  un¬ 
developed,  but  the  small  boat  harbors  which  are  to  be  built  in  the  State  parks 
will  give  the  man  who  lives  inland  an  opportunity  to  have  his  boat  and  enjoy 
the  river.  And  there  are  broad  and  beautiful  expanses  of  both  wooded  and 
open  land  where  people  can  live  in  the  country,  yet  be  near  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

So  Cinderella  awaits  her  rediscovery  by  the  Niagara  Frontier;  in  fact  it 
is  already  under  way.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  Island  should  grow  and  develop 
into  a  populous  town.  That  is  her  destiny  and  it  cannot  be  delayed  much 
longer.  Her  rural  roads  will  be  strapped  in  by  curbstones,  her  grain  fields  sub¬ 
divided  into  prim  lawns,  correctly  planted,  and  her  quiet  woods  invaded  by 
backyard  barbecues. 

That  is  progress,  but  it  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing! 
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